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READERS WRITE 





About Mayor Hague 

I am surprised at your editorial about 
Mayor Hague’s attempt to suppress Com- 
munism and subversive activities in New 
Jersey (PATHFINDER, May 21). Freedom 
- of speech guaranteed by the Bill of Rights 
is not without limitation as specifically 
stated by the decision of the U. S. Su- 
‘preme Court handed down June 8, 1925, 
in the case of Gitlow vs. People of New 
York, from which I quote: 

. freedom of speech ... does not 
confer. an absolute right to " speak ar 
without responsibility ... A State may 
punish utterances endangering the foun- 
dations of organized government . . .” 

This decision outlaws the Communist 
‘Party and every avowed member thereof 
and since organized labor is under the 
control of the Communist Party . . 
Mayor Hague is quite within his rights in 
refusing such so-called labor assemblages 
and demonstrations ... 

Harry Dana Abbott 
Boise, Ida. 


[The laws of the United States do not outlaw the 
Communist Party. Organized labor is not under the 
control of the Communist Party. For news about 
Mayor Hague and Communists, see see page 6.—Ed.] 


. Your whole editorial sounds biased 
to me. Fundamentally I suppose you are 
right, but when I compare the tone you 
use against Hague with the mild sound- 
ing phrases that you apply to men like 
O’Connell and Bernard, I find it hard to 
helieve that you judge facts and men 
just as you find them. 

I happen to have been born and raised 
in the Jersey City district, and I know of 
the many good and wholesome things that 
Frank Hague has done for his people. And 
if you had taken the time and trouble to 
investigate, it would have tempered the 
severe judgment which you passed upon 
| A 

Rev. W. C. Heimbuch 
St. Michael’s R. C. Church 
sprayed N. J. 


a TR, its all of last February 
ussed 


Str e and his 


lovey’ “City record at some le1 Ed 

me excellent editorial about Jersey 
City might have accomplished something 
but tcr one thing. I simply refuse to get 
excited over Mayor Hague for I am ac- 
quainted with too many publishers and 
editors who are tiny Hagues in their 
own bailiwicks . . . Unless something is 
done to correct this situation in the very 
near future, the people of this nation 
will . .. discard their journalism entirely, 
and some very worthy publications will 
be thrown aside, along with those that 
deserve no better fate ... 


Wayne Gunnar Bergstrom 
Oakland, Cal. 


Pastor, Fishing, Sabbath 

It is time Pastor Larrowe, as well as 
a lot of other ministers, awoke to the 
responsibilities of their positions. With 
two bloody wars going on, crime rampant 
and social unrest growing daily, Reverend 
Larrowe can go fishing (PATHFINDER, 
May 21)... Mr. Larrowe excuses himself 
with, “It is time people came down to a 
common-sense basis for spending Sun- 
day.” How many souls will he win with 
a theory like that? ... 


St. Paul, Minn. 


E. Goranson 


* * 


.«- You make quite a comment on Pas- 
tor Larrowe, and you further refer to 


Sunday as being the Sabbath. Since when 
did Sunday become the Sabbath? ...A 
Sunday keeper is not a Sabbath keeper 
. . « Jo call Sunday the Sabbath is mis- 
leading ... 

R. Shaner 
Tucson, Ariz. 


[Except for a poinerity of Chris’ 
the Christian Sabbath. Although not 


Sunday is 


the “sabbath is Saturday —Ed.] 


“Europe, 1938”—Compliments 


Thanks a million for the article, “Eu- 
rope, 1938” (PATHFINDER, May 21). Now 
that the pot threatens to boil over ... I 
hope Uncle Sam doesn’t roll up his 
sleeves and plunge in like in 1917... 

Arthur E. Beck 
Woodsboro, Tex. 


7. . am 


Could one find a more condensed as 
well as interesting article concerning Eu- 
ropean affairs as is published in just a 
little more than three pages in your issue 
of May 21? ... May I suggest that each 
and every reader of this great magazine 
retain and preserve this number for fu- 
ture reference? ... 

T. G. Sexton 
Durham, N. C. 


In Favor of the Sales Tax 

In the article “Taxes” in your issue of 
May 14, 1 note your assertion “flat taxes— 
as in the case of sales taxes—take no cog- 
nizance of the taxpayer’s ability to pay.” 

This assertion I believe is wrong and 
misleading to an extent that should be 
challenged. The exemptions and modifi- 
cations to sales taxes, In many instances, 
are no doubt wrong but the straight sales 
tax is the only principle of taxation that 
absolutely does take every possible cog- 
nizance of the taxpayer’s ability to pay. 
And is the only form of taxation in which 
the consumer cannet be loaded with a 
“hidden” tax. 

It is apparent that the consumer pays 
all taxes, directly or indirectly, and it is 
self evident that he cannot spend more 
than he earns. It is also apparent that, 
to the extent of his ability, the consum- 
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er will buy all that is necessary fo; 
comfort and, in addition, such lux»; 
as he can afford. 

Consequently, a straight sales tax ta)... 
toll in exact proportion to the earnin, 
of the taxpayer, to the extent of his y.- 
cessities, and further, in reverse prop.,;- 
tion to his thrift; from the low wa, 
earner a percentage of his smal! incom 
but a few cents; and from his more {.,-. 
tunate neighbor (earning several ti), 
more) a like percentage of his gre, 
income—several times more . . Thi 
wealthy can and do spend largely in ; 
portion to their income; dollars tv 
poor-man’s cents. 

A. N. Blaz. 
Mescalero, N. M. 


a y A oy F —_ does not increase “in . 
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Third Party Views 

Under heading, “LaFollettes: 3rd P.,;- 
ty,” you state: “Since the first Ja 
administration many groups have s: 
to buck the traditional two-party syste 
but no third party has ever succecded 
in winning a national election” (PATH- 
FINDER, May 14). That is an un! 
statement of the facts of history. 
Republican Party, which elected Li: 
was a distinctly new party .. . it was a 
realignment of anti-slavery voters a 
new party organization .. . If this new 
party succeeds, it will be because «0! 4 
realignment of voters... 
W. L, Overhols: 
Winamac, Ind. 


ss third party has ever won an election. The Re- 
party won after it had become a : 
Political exgamientiee.— Se.) 


* . 


I think your editorial “LaFollette’s \«. 
Party” is right and to the point (PATH- 
FINDER, May 14). It seems to me that 
the platform is too general and elusive ... 

Albert Hadlani 
Plainview, Minn. 


Pathfinders and Cream? 

At our house, we think PATHFINDER 
is swell! Did you know that a new varicty 
of strawberry, product of the New Jersey 
Station, has been named “Pathfinder”? 

Walter Pric¢ 
Hartford, Conn, 


[To any stra’ 


-grower who is also a reacer 
of PATHFINDER, should t 


new strawberry varieties. According to The F 
New eels “the variety 


Some ‘experts rate it as a combination of the good 
qualities of Premier and Aberdeen.”” PATHFIND<2 
which has not yet tasted its namesake, would lit 
to try some in cream.—Ed.) 


“Let the Ants Alone” 

Your article on how to destroy ants 
(PATHFINDER, Household, May 14) calls 
for a little caution. I have made a stud) 
of termites for the past two years, 1) 
attention being called to them by their 
unwelcome presence in my properties. |! 
have found that ants, on the whole, are 
a friend of man in the battle against ter- 
mites. Ants and termites are naturi! 
enemies, I think the termite increase has 
been due in no small measure to the de- 
struction of ants in lawns and yards oi 
the town folk. So, because of their aid 
in the termite problem, I am pleading |» 
let the ants alone ... 

Arthur §S. Mellinge: 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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FOREIGN TRADE— 


Pacts Help America Bargain with the World 


TEXT week, a new international 
LN weapon will be four years old. 
On June 12, 1934, President Roosevelt 
scribbled his signature to a Congres- 
sional measure which thereby became 
the Trade Agreements Act. It gave the 
Executive the discretionary power to 
cut American duties on foreign prod- 
ucts by as much as half. 

The Trade Agreements Act, there- 
fore, is sSharp-edged. For four years, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull has 
been using it to cut down tariff walls 
which restrict trade between the Unit- 
ed States and other nations. Since 
June, 1934, 17 nations have signed 
reciprocal trade agreements with the 
United States; certain of their com- 
modities have received lower tariff 
rates; and they have lowered the cus- 
toms tax on some American goods in 
exchange. Secretary Hull himself has 
been acclaimed as “the greatest living 
exponent of international trade.” 

Hull thinks of his weapon as two- 
edged. More trade with other coun- 
tries, he believes, not only means bet- 
ter business, but brings friendlier re- 
lations. . The Trade Agreements Act, 
therefore, is meant to promote peace 
is well as prosperity. 

Business men, moreover, are inclin- 
ed to agree with Secretary Hull. Speak- 
ing in Buffalo during one of the many 
observances of Foreign Trade Week 
last fortnight, F. W. Nichol of the 
International Business Machines Cor- 
oration emphasized both prosperity 





. 

and peace. He pointed out that 3,000,- 
000 farmers and 7,500,000 industrial 
workers in the United States are de- 
pendent on the markets and the ma- 
terials made available through foreign 
trade. “Products,” Nichol went on, 
“make friends. A network of intimate 
contacts is thus established in the vari- 
ous countries of the world and the way 
is prepared for a better understanding 
of the interdependence of nations, eco- 
nomically and spiritually.” 

U. S. TRADE: No nation in the 
world produces everything it wants. 
In its Commerce Reports last week, 
for instance, the U. S. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce adver- 
tised that in Durban, South Africa, 
there was a demand for concrete- 
block-making machines; in London, 
for automobile accessories; in Sofia, 
Bulgaria, for copper wire; in Athens, 
Greece, for pig iron; in Alexandria, 
Egypt, for wool; in Wellington, New 
Zealand, for wallboard; in Toronto, 
Canada, for barley and soybean meals. 

Predominantly manufacturing na- 
tions like Great Britain need food and 
raw materials; industrially young 
countries like Russia and Argentina 
want manufactured goods, and ma- 
chinery with which to manufacture 
goods. All over the world, men labor 
in fields, mines and factories, and 
steamships ply the oceans of the earth 
to meet these demands. 

Within its continental boundaries, 
the United States is the most self- 





International 


Malayan Rubber Trees: These Help Supply America’s First-Ranking Import Item 


vem 
International 


Hull’s Objective: Peace and Prosperity 


sufficient nation in the world, Never- 
theless, it depends to an important de- 
gree on imports from abroad. Bristles 
from Chinese pigs, for instance, go 
into American toothbrushes; the tan- 
nic acid used in preparing shoe leather 
comes from the quebracho, the “axe- 
breaker” tree of South America; heavy 
seams in American textiles are sewn 
with stout thread made from Egyptian 
cotton. Annually, the United States 
buys more of the world’s goods than 
any other nation except the United 
Kingdom (England, Scotland, Wales 
and northern Ireland), 

Last year, American imports amount- 
ed to about three billion dollars—1i1 
per cent of world imports. In the 
order named, the most important com- 
modities from abroad were crude rub- 
ber from the jungle-like plantations 
of British Malaya; cane sugar from 
Cuba; paper bases and products from 
Canada; coffee, principally from 
Brazil; wool and woollen products 
from Australia; and raw silk from 
Japan. 

In 1937, second as an importing 
nation, the United States sold more 
goods abroad than any other coun- 
try in the world. Her exports amount- 
ed to $3,345,000,000—about 13 per 
cent of the world total. In order, 
the most important American exports 
were machines; oil and gasoline; raw 
cotton; automobiles, trucks and parts; 
iron and steel; chemicals and tobacco. 
The best American customer was Great 
Britain, which used more American 
cotton and tobacco than any other 
country. America’s second best cus- 
tomer was Canada, which took ma- 
chinery and automobiles. Third was 
Japan—waging a war, she took heavy 
supplies of scrap metal, iron and steel 


(Continued on page 17) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Negative Action 


For two things he decided not to do, 
President Roosevelt made news last 
week. These were: (1) to seek pas- 
sage of a new Reorganization bill at 
this session of Congress, and (2) to 
veto or sign the new tax bill. 

The President’s first move after re- 
turning to Washington from a week- 
end rest at his home in Hyde Park, 
N. Y., was to confer with his legisla- 
tive leaders, After this, the word went 
out that the President would not 
insist on another attempt to pass re- 
organization legislation, a controver- 
sial issue which had already caused 
serious trouble in party ranks. 

Before he went to Hyde Park, Roose- 
velt journeyed to the Arthurdale 
Homesteads, New Deal project for re- 
settled miners in West Virginia. In 
the Community auditorium the Presi- 
dent delivered what was nominally a 
commencement address to the local 
high school’s 13 graduates—11 girls 
and two boys. In reality, however, his 
message was a good deal more im- 
portant than that and went on a na- 
tion-wide radio hookup. 

Nub of the President’s speech was 
that he would neither sign nor veto 
the $5,300,000,000 Revenue Bill for 
1938 but would “take the third course 
which is open to me.” This was to let 
the bill become law without his sig- 
nature. His reasons: “If I sign the 
bill . . . many people will think | 
approve the abandonment of an im- 
portant principle of American tax- 
ation. If I veto the bill it will pre- 
vent many of the desirable features of 
it from going into effect.” Then, as 
he pointed out, for the first time since 
he became President he took advan- 
tage of a Constitutional provision 
which permits a bill to become law, 
without signature, within ten days 
after the President has received it, pro- 
vided Congress is still in session. 

Some of what the President saw as 
the “many good features” of the bill 
were: improvement of tax adminis- 
tration, elimination of many nuisance 
taxes and easing of the tax burden on 
small corporations. The “principle” 
which the President said was aban- 
doned by the bill is “that taxes ought 
to be paid by individuals in accord- 
ance with their ability to pay.” His 
chief points of attack were the modi- 
fications by Congress of the surplus 
profits and the capital gains taxes. He 
said the new law provided too many 
loopholes in these taxes. He added 
that he would insist on a thorough 
overhauling of the tax system by the 
Congress to be elected in November. 
His views on the bill’s failings drew 
quick Senate criticism (see col 2). 

Other incidents in the President’s 
week were these: 

@ At Hyde Park he had as over- 
night guests Prince Louis Ferdinand of 





Hohenzollern, Kaiser Wilhelm’s grand- 
son, and his bride, Princess Kira of 
Russia (PATHFINDER, May 14). In 


connection with their visit, some 
newspapermen commented on _ the 
President’s linguistic display. One 


day he was discussing canning and 
farming problems in English with the 
homesteaders of Arthurdale; the next 
evening he was presiding at a dinner 
table, chatting volubly in French with 
the Prince and Princess, 

@ In St. James Episcopal Church in 
Hyde Park, where the President was 
baptized and where he is now senior 
warden, he heard and was greatly 
pleased with a sermon delivered by 
the rector, Reverend Frank B. Wilson. 
What particularly delighted the Pres- 
ident was a parable written by an un- 
identified New York little girl. The 
parable was this: 

“Once there was a woman that had 
done a big washing and hung it on 
the line. The line broke and let it 
fall down in the mud, but she didn’t 
say a word; only did it all over again, 
and this time spread it on the grass, 
where it couldn’t fall. But that night 
a dog ran over it with its muddy feet. 
When she saw what was done she sat 
down and didn’t cry a bit. All she 
said was, ‘Ain’t it queer that he didn’t 
miss nothing.’ That was true great- 
ness, but it is only people who have 
done washing that know it.” 


_ OO <i oe 


Congress: Speeches 


While most major measures hung 
fire last week, Congressional activity 
was highlighted chiefly by speeches. 
Most outstanding of these had to do 
with the President’s attitude on the 
new tax law and with charges that 
the Works Progress Administration 
was dabbling in politics. 

Most important speech of all was 


Kira and Louis Heard Roosevelt’s French 





that of Senator Pat Harrison of Miss; 
sippi, chairman of the powerful } 
nance Committee. Defending the |. 
measure he had guided through t} 
Senate, Harrison gave a 40-minu! 
speech on the Senate floor to disput 
the President’s claim that the measu 
represented an abandonment of |) 
American principle of taxation 
principle designed to fix tax rates 
accordance with ability to pay. 
Harrison’s speech, inspired by 
President’s refusal to sign the n. 
tax bill (see col. 1) and by his att. 
on it at Arthurdale, W. Va., marked 
first time since Roosevelt cam: 
office that a leading Democr: 
spokesman questioned the accuracy, 
any of the President’s specific st. 
ments. Declaring that he belic 
“the President was just misinforn: 
Harrison dwelt especially on how 
new law would operate in respe 
taxes on capital gains and unm 
tributed profits. He said the cap 
gains levy retained the American p 
ciple by falling proportionate], 
persons with small gains and on ,» 
sons with large gains. As for the n 
ified profits tax, he said, this in 
original form discriminated agai 
little corporations. Main purpose 
the modified law as a whole, he «: 
clared, was a help to business. 
Although he had obviously take) 
the President to task, the tall Missi 
sippian made it a point to say he was 
still loyal to the New Deal. “God 
knows,” he shouted, “I have shown 
my support.” At the same time, |: 
made it plain that he wished the Pres- 
ident had vetoed the tax measure in 
stead of letting it become law without 
his signature. In that case, Harrison 
implied, Congress would have shown 
its sentiment by over-riding the veto. 
Though more political and accord 
ingly much less important, the other 
stand-out speech-making of the week 
was done by Senator Burton K. Whee! 
er, anti-New Deal Democrat from 
Montana. It followed closely on 
charges that WPA funds were bein: 
used to help Senator Alben Barkley in 
his forthcoming primary race agains! 
Governor Albert B. Chandler of Ken 
tucky. The charges, made by Chand 
ler’s campaign manager, were contain- 
ed in a letter to President Rooseve!! 
Wheeler first assailed the WPA afte: 
Works Progress Administrator Harr) 
L. Hopkins had suggested that voters 
support Representative Otha D. Wea 
in in the Iowa primary contest fo! 
the Senate seat of Guy M. Gillette. 
Later, joined by Senator Bailey o! 
North Carolina, he aimed a genera! 
attack against the Administration fo’ 
openly interfering with local primar) 
contests in the Democratic party. 4 
small group of White House advisers 
he said, was marking anti-New Dealers 
for “oblivion.” Named as members 
of the group were Hopkins; Thomas © 
Corcoran and Ben Cohen, close Presi- 
dential advisers; Joseph B. Keenan, 
assistant attorney general; and James 
Roosevelt, the President’s son and sec- 
retary. Echoing Wheeler, Senator 
Bailey said: “That crowd is not goin¢ 
to run the Democratic party. They 
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n't run it and win an election.” 

\Meanwhile, as the speech-making 

nt on, Congress occupied itself with 
uurely legislative matters: 

@ The Wages and Hours Bill, al- 

dy passed by the House, was taken 
over by the Senate with committee 
ction designed to work out a com- 
promise, As passed by the House, the 
measure would provide no wage dif- 
ferentials between the north and the 
south. Last week, however, it was 

pected that the House and Senate 
would work out a plan covering Sen- 
ite demands for differentials. 


q The $3,000,000,000 relief-recovery | 


bill, passed in the House, continued 
to face Senate debate on amendments. 
Chief of these involved whether or not 
funds would be earmarked to put 
spending control in Congress. Still 
unsettled toward the end of the week 
was the subject of whether the meas- 
ure would be amended to keep the 
PWA from lending funds to cities for 
the purpose of building power proj- 
ects to compete with private utilities. 

q A resolution was passed by the 
Senate to authorize a five-man Sena- 
torial investigation of election cam- 
paign funds, Another resolution, ap- 
proved by the House, authorized a 
7-man investigation of “un-American 
ictivities.” 

q In the forefront of committee 
activities during the week was the 
opening of the TVA investigation (see 
( ol 3). 


Labor: Brief Trouble 


Quiet for a long time because of de- 
pressed business conditions, the labor 
front last week experienced disorders 
t Akron, Ohio. Directly, they were 
the result of a strike called by the 
local of the United Rubber Workers 
of America, a C. I. O. affiliate, at the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 
indirectly, however, their cause could 
be laid to bad feelings between Akron’s 

irkers and Akron’s Republican may- 

‘and safety director, Lee D. Schroy. 

Dubbed “Goodyear’s Charlie Mc- 
Carthy” by union leaders, Schroy last 
fall squeezed through to re-election 
despite the opposition of both the 
C. 1, O. and the A. F. of L. A fort- 

ight ago, when the Goodyear strike 

as called, he placed restrictions on 
the number of pickets to be used. 
Defying the restrictions, 3,000 strikers 
iid strike sympathizers converged on 
the Goodyear plant, where they found 
their way barred by 200 police. Order- 
ed to stay across the street, the dem- 
nstrators obeyed momentarily and 
‘hen crossed. When a policeman fell, 
the police charged, swinging night- 
licks and firing gas shells. Result of 
battle: 85 men and women in- 
red, one seriously. 

\fter casualties had been counted, 
he C. LO. and A. F. of L. unions 
united in sending Mayor Schroy an 

itimatum to withdraw police and 

restore the rights of picketing.” If 
this were not done, said the ultimatum, 





the unions would effect a food serv- 
ice and transportation tie-up in Akron. 
Schroy, blaming Communists, looked 
to Governor Davey for aid, and soon 
3,000 National Guardsmen were mobi- 
lized and held in readiness. 

Akron’s trouble was brief, however. 
Last week, after an official from the 
National Labor Relations Board had 
intervened, the strikers and the Good- 
year company had reached a compro- 
mise settlement on grievances. Al- 
though marred later by statements in 
which each side accused the other of 
“deliberately” causing the disorders, 
the settlement nevertheless meant that 
8,000 would return to their jobs. 

In Detroit, meanwhile, there was 
uneasiness at the American Brass Com- 
pany plant. This came after police 
had used tear gas on striking em- 
ployees who had clashed with non- 
strikers. In a short street battle, 50 
were injured, including four police- 
men, 


Court: Curtain 

After eight months of decisions gen- 
erally favorable to the New Deal, the 
1937-38 session of the Supreme Court 
of the United States last week passed 
into history—with one parting judicial 
slap at New Deal officials. 

Those directly slapped were Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace 
and Solicitor General Robert H, Jack- 
son, The issue involved was the 
Court’s April 25th decision in the now- 
famous Kansas City Stock Yards Case 
(PATHFINDER, May 7, June 4). Wal- 
lace and Jackson had demanded a re- 
hearing of the case, arguing that the 
April 25th ruling reversed a ruling 
made two years ago when the Court 
had stated, in the same case, that an 
intermediate report was not “essen- 
tial” before fixing rates for livestock 
commission men in Kansas City. 

Last week, denying the request for 
a rehearing, the Court declared the 
Wallace-Jackson contention was 
“wholly unfounded.” The April 25th 
ruling, it said, concerned more than 
the absence of an intermediate report: 
it concerned the whole question of 
“fair play” by Federal quasi-judicial 
agencies. Only Justice Black dis- 
sented from this opinion. 

Despite the rebuke apparently im- 
plied in the decision, Wallace last 
week maintained it was “a highly im- 
portant victory for the government.” 
He arrived at this conclusion by point- 
ing to a portion of the decision which 
ordered the Federal district court at 
Kansas City to determine disposal of 
the $700,000 involved in the case. 
Previously, Kansas City livestock com- 
mission men had claimed the money 
as theirs, but the government had in- 
sisted that title to it was undetermined. 
Wallace himself had held that it be- 
longed to livestock farmers. 

Although Wallace failed to win a 
rehearing of the Kansas City case, he 
won a Victory in another of the Court’s 
decisions last week, This unanimous- 








ly upheld rates he had fixed for the 
Denver Union Stock Yards Company. 
At the same time, the Court gave im- 
portant backing to the Nationa] Labor 
telations Board in two decisions, One 
of these upheld the Board in declaring 
that the Third Circuit Court at Phila- 
delphia had no right to block the 
Board’s effort to withdraw an order 
issued against Republic Steel. The 
Board had sought withdrawal to be 
sure of legal procedure involved 
(PATHFINDER, May 28). The other 
decision refused a rehearing on the 
Court’s action in supporting an NLRB 
order requiring the Remington-Rand 
Company to rehire 4,000 strikers. 

As the curtain fell on the Court’s 
1937-38 session, no one could deny 
that it had been another good legal 
year for the New Deal. The division of 
opinion among the justices seemed to 
have a strong list to the liberal side, 
with McReynolds and Butler left as 
the only “conservatives.” Among other 
things, the Court had backed the New 
Deal in such ways as these: (1) the 
government was upheld in lending 
funds to cities for the purpose of fi- 
nancing public power projects in com- 
petition with private utilities; (2) the 
NLRB was strengthened in several im- 
portant decisions; and (3) the power 
of the Federal government to tax state 
employees and state enterprises was 
greatly expanded. 


TVA: Testimony 


Last March, when Congress decided 
to investigate the burst bubble of TVA 
harmony, there were some who pre- 
dicted a major scandal in the offing. 
Last week, after a 10-man Congres- 
sional committee had heard the three 
quarreling principals, it was clear that 
no scandal of Teapot Dome propor- 
tions would be uncovered, 

There were serious charges aired, 
however. First of these came from 
tall, gaunt Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, 
whom the President ousted as chair- 
man of the Authority two months ago 
(PATHFINDER, April 2). Taking the 
stand in the lofty marble-columned 
caucus room of the Senate Office Build- 
ing, for five hours he unburdened 
himself of more than 200 pages of tes- 
timony. Specifically, Dr. Morgan 
charged that TVA Directors Harcourt 
A. Morgan and David E, Lilienthal did 
these things: 


(1) Sent to the President “false, 
misleading” memoranda as to TVA 
revenue from Wilson Dam; (2) made 
special concessions to “improper” po- 
litical interests in the now famous 
Berry marble case (PATHFINDER, 
Jan. 8); (3) mismanaged the power 
program, with the result that “no one 
knows what the power development is 
costing the government”; (4) deliber- 
ately waged a war on private utilities, 
even though they sued for an armis- 
tice; (5) falsified publicity as to util- 
ity negotiations; (6) conspired against 
him for four-and-a-half years. 


The 60-year-old former chairman 
played down the “scandal” theme, 









































however, when he made it clear at the 
outset of his testimony that his charg- 
es of “dishonesty” did not imply his 
former colleagues had “taken bribes.” 
They had merely failed, he explained, 
to effect “honest administration” of a 
public trust. Morgan was followed 
to the stand the following day by 
Chairman Harcourt Morgan and Lili- 
enthal. Both flatly denied the charg- 
es, Lilienthal being the more vehe- 
ment. Both painted a picture alto- 
gether different from that painted by 
Dr. Morgan. And both countered Dr. 
Morgan’s charges with charges of their 
own. These asserted that ousted Dr. 
Morgan did these things: 

(1) Attempted to assume dictatorial 
power in 1933 without a comprehen- 
sive plan of policy; (2) made “vision- 
ary, impracticable” suggestions rang- 
ing from a coinage system for the 
Tennessee Valley to rigid control of 
real estate men; (3) maneuvered to 
get Lilienthal ousted; (4) developed a 
“persecution complex” around his of- 
fice; (5) interfered with the regular 
investigation of the Berry marble 
claim; (6) sabotaged the power pro- 
gram agreed upon by the majority; 
(7) went out of his way to give aid 
and comfort to the private utilities. 


Last week, as the congressional com- 
mittee recessed to select counsel and 
complete its organization, Dr, Morgan 
made the first rebuttal to this testi- 
mony. In a letter to Harcourt Morgan 
he asserted the so-called “visionary” 
proposals accredited him had saved 
the government and public “millions.” 
He addressed Harcourt Morgan as 
“vice-chairman” and signed himself as 
“chairman,” indicating that he might 
make a court test of the President’s 
ouster. Later he promised he would 
have more ammunition for further 
charges after he examined TVA files. 





Communist Convention 


Despite the loud and sometimes 
half-hysterical cries against it, the 
Communist Party in the United States 
is numerically insignificant. For the 
past 10 years, as a political organiza- 
tion of less than 75,000 dues-paying 
members, it has consistently failed to 
place its candidates in any important 
public office. 

Notwithstanding its lack of num- 
bers, however, the Communist Party 
in the United States has been both 
active and vocal. Thriving on the pub- 
licity stirred up by all those who warn 
of the “Red Menace,” the party today 
is playing a strategic game along lines 
laid down by its international leaders 
in Moscow. Aware that it can get no- 
where in American elections, and be- 
cause international Communism now 
believes it is more necessary to fight 
Fascism’s advance than to spread the 
doctrine of a world-wide revolution 
of workers, the Communist Party in 
the United States currently sides with 
liberal forces as represented by the 
New Deal and progressive Republi- 
cans. : 

This fact was more than ever appar- 
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ent last week as the party staged its 
10th annual convention in New York 
City. There, in Madison Square Gar- 
den, an overflow crowd of 22,000 gath- 
ered to hear America’s leading Com- 
munists. Chief of these was 47-year- 
old Earl Browder. Kansas-born, of old 
American stock, he headed the con- 
vention as the party’s 1936 presiden- 
tial candidate and as its secretary- 
general—a position which makes him 
the Stalin of American Communists 
and which pays him $35 a week, the 
party’s maximum salary. 

In a 4-hour report to the convention, 
in line with the international party 
line, Browder said Communism advo- 
cated a democratic front against Fas- 
cism and all reaction. Among other 
things, he made a straight-faced bid 
for the support of the Roman Catholic 
Church, an arch-foe of Moscow. To 
Catholics, he said, “we Communists 
extend the hand of brotherly cooper- 
ation ... and express our pleasure to 
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Browder Offered Catholics Cooperation 


find ourselves fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with them for the same eco- 
nomic and social aims.” 

As notable convention sidelights, 
the “Star Spangled Banner” was sung, 
the Bible was quoted and the names 
of Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lin- 
coln were praised.t As part of its 
business, the convention also did these 
things: 

(1) Adopted a temperately-worded 
new constitution; (2) attacked the 
Republican party, “with a few local 
exceptions”; (3) scored the Democrat- 
ic party’s “powerful reactionary wing, 
headed by Vice President Garner, Sen- 
ator Glass, Senator Wheeler and oth- 
ers”; (4) offered to collaborate with 
all progressive groups, even with the 
new La Follette Third Party, despite 
its “Fascist trimmings and reaction- 





+ Besides singing the “‘Star Spangled Banner,’’ the 
convention also sang words once spoken by Abrahain 
Lincoln. Set’ to music written specially for the 
Communists, the words were those used by President 
Lincoln in the Pirst Inaugural address of 1861: ‘‘This 
country with its institutions belongs to the people 
who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow weary of 
the existing government, they can exercise their 
constitutional right of amending it or their~ revolu- 
tionary right to dismember or overthrow it,” 





ary features”; (5) praised non-Co 
munist progressives such as Governo 
Frank Murphy of Michigan; and (6 
after attacking it for going “from on: 
ineptitude and cowardly blunder { 
another,” endorsed the New Dea! 
“With all its inadequacies, its hesit: 
tions and confusions,” said Browd« 
“the New Deal wing under the Roose- 
velt leadership is an essential part « 
the developing democratic front.” 





Hague: Perfect Record 


Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey ( 
held an unblemished record last wee\ 
—no one had as yet succeeded in «: 
fying his ban against “alien” speake: 
Latest to try, his second attem)! 
within three weeks, was bald, sha: 
nosed U. S. Representative Je! 
O’Connell of Montana. 

The first time, accompanied by R: 
resentative John T. Bernard, Min) 
sota Farmer-Laborite, O’Connell hai 
not even reached Jersey City (PATI! 
FINDER, May 21). The second tin 
sponsored by the Hudson County Co 
mittee for Labor Defense and Civ)! 
Rights, he reached it but got no f: 
ther than Pershing Field, Waiting f: 
him at the field were 5,000 perso: 
mostly hostile, and a cordon of 7 
police. At 8:07 p. m., with his wif 
and a few friends, he slipped unrecoz 
nized through the police line; at 8:19 
p. m., surrounded by police and he): 
aloft by several of them, he was « 
his way out—without speaking. 

It was an active two minutes f 
police, for O’Connell and for thos 
near him, but most of the crowd 
was unaware of his sudden appea! 
ance and departure. In a brief mele: 
O’Connell was slapped, his wife sli; 
ped to the ground and was bruised 
and wild blows landed on policemen. 
Rushed to a police station, O’Conne!! 
was questioned and then “deported 
to Newark. 

Meanwhile, as Hague maintained hi: 
record and refused any legal compro- 
mise to permit speeches by “Reid 
groups,” developments after the Per 
shing Field affair included these: 

G A Federal Court in Jersey City 
weighed testimony in an injunction 
suit filed by the C. I. O. and the Amer 
ican Civil Liberties Union. If granted. 
the injunction would prohibit Jerse, 
City authorities from interfering with 
the civil rights the plaintiffs claimed 
had been denied. 

@ Congressman O’Connell made 
his second plea to President Roosevelt 
to take some action with regard to 
Mayor Hague, again asking that Hague 
be removed from office on the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

@ In the House, O’Connell called 
for 25 volunteers to try again to test 
the right of free speech in Jersey 
City, but his plea was unsuccessful. 
Typical of Congressional reluctance 
to follow O’Connell was the attitude 
of Representative Maury Maverick of 
Texas, leader of the liberal bloc. Call- 
ing such expeditions futile, Maverick 
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cave reporters the impression that he 
would “rather be a live Congressman 
than a dead hero.” 


Spy Scare: Act Il 


Act I in what the press has called 
the “most intensive spy-hunt since the 
World war” was a dud by any stand- 
ards. In this act, which took place 
three months ago, G-men captured a 
German hairdresser, a U. S. Army pri- 
vate and an Army deserter (PATH- 
FINDER, March 12). Because the 
prisoners were obviously “small fry,” 
however, and because the military se- 
crets they were accused of filching 
were of no conceivable military im- 
portance, public interest languished 
almost immediately. 

But last week Act II was before 
the public and the performance was 
found much more engrossing. With 
the act seemingly only beginning, 
these things had already happened: 

A Federal Grand Jury investigation, 
launched in New York City at the re- 
quest of the Department of Justice, had 
singled out as key figures one Dr. 
Ignatz Griebl and one Werner Guden- 
berg, both German-born naturalized 
citizens. Griebl was an officer in the 
UL, S. Army Reserve Corps and a for- 
mer Nazi leader in this country; Gu- 
denberg was alleged to be a spy hunt- 
ing out American air defense secrets. 
Investigation of Griebl and Gudenberg 
was intended to uncover violations of 
the World war espionage statute (car- 
rying a penalty of 20 years imprison- 
ment for peacetime violations). 

Then onemorning, after his name had 
entered the case, G-mendiscovered that 
Griebl was aboard the liner Bremen, 
bound for Germany. At Cherbourg, 
French officials and American consu- 
late representatives were refused per- 
mission from the Bremen’s master to 
search for Griebl, Safely in Germany, 
Griebl was arrested as a stowaway, 
fined 60 marks ($24) and granted a 
license to practice medicine in his 
homeland. 

Next development came when the 
Bremen returned to New York. U. S. 
officials arrested four members of the 
crew, including a pantryman who was 
in reality one of the most important 
persons aboard—he was a Nazi party 
official who had complete political 
control of the crew of 1,000. Arrest- 
ing officers intimated that the four 
men had helped Griebl escape. 

Climaxing the swift-moving action 
of Act II was one more escape. This 
time it was Gudenberg. It was learned 
that he had slipped aboard the liner 
lTamburg, en route last week for Ger- 
nany where he would be safe from 
extradition, 








Kidnaped: 1 Dead, | Missing 


Three months ago, a New Rochelle, 
\. Y., police teletype flashed this alarm 
to eight states: “Be on the lookout for 
Peter Levine, missing from his New 
Rochelle home,” . The boy was 12 
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Search for Peter Levine Suddenly Ended 


years old, blue-eyed and brown-hair- 
ed; he was reported missing by his 
father, a well-to-do Manhattan attor- 
ney. It was a routine message sent 
out in all cases of missing persons. 

But Peter Levine’s case soon proved 
to be not the ordinary “missing per- 
son” case. Within four days it was 
listed by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation as the nation’s second un- 
solved major kidnaping since 1936.7 
A country-wide hunt was launched 
by 360 local police and scores of 
F. B. I. agents. Their activity was 
intensified during April when the ab- 
ductors failed to keep a rendezvous 
with intermediaries who stood ready 
to pay a ransom of $30,000. As the 
search progressed, two youths who 
knew nothing of the boy’s wherea- 
bouts were accused of sending a ran- 
som note and were indicted on the 
charge of attempted extortion. An- 
other youth was sentenced to 10 years 
in a Federal penitentiary after plead- 
ing guilty to a similar charge. 

Last week, after news of the Levine 
hunt had faded from the front pages, 
the search for the boy suddenly ended 
where the waters of Long Island 
Sound lap the shoreline of Davenport 
Neck. There, barely three miles from 
his home, Peter’s decomposed body 
was discovered after it had been wash- 
ed ashore. The head, legs and hands 
were missing. The torso, still clad 
in the boy’s initialed sweater, was 
bound by strands of copper wire. 

Yet scarcely had this one case reach- 
ed a climax in tragic discovery when 
another started. As G-men still sought 
Peter’s kidnapers last week, Florida 
authorities disclosed that 54-year-old 
James Bailey Cash, Jr., son of a pros- 
perous operator of gasoline stations 
and grocery stores, had been abducted 
from his bed at Princeton, 25 miles 
south of Miami. A $10,000 ransom was 


* The major kidnaping case of 1936, still unsolved, 
was that of Charles Mattson, 10-year-old son of a 
wealthy Tacoma, Wash., surgeon. He was snatched 
from his home in December, 1936. A month later he 
was found naked and dead in an alder thicket 200 
feet. off the Tacoma highway. 


demanded. As the week neared an end, 
this had been paid but the child was 
still missing. 





Hines, Dewey, Numbers 

In the days before New York City 
Fusion forces smashed the underpin- 
nings of Tammany Hall, to be a Tam- 
many district leader was much like 
being a minor sovereign, ruling over 
dozens of city blocks and over thou- 
sands of subjects (Democratic). A 
typical Tammany district leader ce- 
mented his position through favors 
for the poor and picnics for the neigh- 
borhood children, And the one who 
could do the most favors, who could 
give the most elaborate picnics, was 
James J. Hines, leader of the 11th 
Assembly district, which takes in res- 
idential Morningside Heights and the 
teeming Negro districts of Harlem. 

Long considered one of the most 
powerful of the city’s 35 district lead- 
ers, 61-year-old Hines, husky, red- 
faced, one-time blacksmith, has made 
and unmade Tammany Hall chiefs. 
Even after Tammany’s rout at the 
polls last November, he was not alto- 
gether out in the cold—the Roosevelt 
Administration named him to handle 
Federal patronage in New York. But 
last week Hines was up against a sit- 
uation unlike any he had ever faced. 
His activities had come under the cold 
eye of Thomas E. Dewey, 36-year-old 
crusading District Attorney, and the 
result was that Hines was under ar- 
rest, linked to one of New York’s most 
notorious gangs. 

The specific crime of which Hines 
was accused was “contriving, drawing 
and proposing a lottery.” The “lot- 
tery” was the numbers game, estimat- 
ed to take in $100,000,000 annually in 
New York.t Dewey accused Hines of 
being a member of the gang of the 
late Arthur “Dutch Schultz” Flegen- 
heimer, who was shot to death in a 
Newark lunchroom three years ago, 
Dewey said that Hines received from 
the gang up to $5,000 a week for in- 
fluencing “judges and other public 
officers to see that they do not per- 
form their legal duties.” Dewey said 
he would try Hines on a joint “con- 
spiracy” indictment along with sev- 
eral survivors of the Schultz gang, in- 
cluding J, Richard “Dixie” Davis, who 
was trapped in Philadelphia four 
months ago (PATHFINDER, Feb, 19). 

Pending trial, scheduled to begin in 
July, Hines was released in $20,000 
bail. Meanwhile, political observers 
guessed that if Dewey could convict 
Hines, the Republican gubernatorial 
nomination would be his for the ask- 
ing. Non-political minded citizens, 
who like to play hunches in betting on 
the numbers, observed the arrest and 
indictment of Hines in this fashion: 
They wagered on the number 294, the 
address of Hines’ club—and lost. 


+ The numbers o1 policy game caters to small- 
time gambler. For a penny, nickel or dime, the bettor 
selects a combination of three numbers. The pay- 
off is based on a combination of three numbers in 
designated pari-mutuel race track figures or on a 

ination in the daily U. 8. Treasury report. Win- 
ning odds are 600 to one. 












































































IN OTHER LANDS 





Japan: Full Steam 

Ugaki, Araki, Ikeda, Itagaki— 

To untrained occidental ears, the 
names of the ministers in Japan’s new 
“quick victory” cabinet sounded last 
week like a quaint oriental jingle. To 
the Far East, however, there was 
nothing quaint about the jingle. Each 
name rang with special import. All 
four meant that Japan had the strong- 
est cabinet in her history. 

Ugaki: Round, red-faced General 
Kazushige Ugaki has wanted to be 
premier of Japan all his life. Closest 
he has come to it has been the war 
ministry and the governorship of 
Korea. Last week Ugaki was not yet 
premier, but he was a sure bet for the 
job whenever present Premier Fumi- 
maro Konoye should retire. Mean- 
while, Ugaki held the portfolio of for- 
eign affairs, former Foreign Minister 
Koki Hirota having resigned in dis- 
grace because his policy was “too 
weak.” Ugaki’s reputation as a liberal 
was counted on to draw support for 
the cabinet from all factions. What 
passes as liberalism in Japan, how- 
ever, would go down as saber-rattling 
jingoism anywhere else, and there was 
not much doubt that Ugaki would play 
along with the militarists. His first 
public statement after being installed 
by Emperor Hirohito was enigmatic: 
“T am going to do something. Wait 
and see.” His first job was to deal 
with an American note demanding that 
Americans be permitted to re-possess 
their property in China. 

Araki: When General Baron Sadao 
Araki once had to drown a litter of 
kittens, he thoughtfully warmed the 
water beforehand to save the kittens 
from the shock of the cold. Last week 
when reporters tried to interview him, 
little old Baron Araki advised them 
coyly to “write about virtuous wives 
and faithful sons instead of my poor 
views.” A former war minister, now 
minister of education, Araki collects 
jade, arranges flowers artistically and 
has ended every speech for years with 
a bloodthirsty call for war on Soviet 
Russia. 

Ikeda: Recent governor of the Bank 
of Japan, former head of the vast 
monopolistic Mitsui interests, Har- 
vard-educated Seihin Ikeda is regard- 
ed as Japan’s ablest financier. Last 
week he was minister of finance, com- 
merce, and industry. 

Itagaki: While his appointment to 
the job of War Minister Gen Sugiyama 
was not officially confirmed, popular 
Lieutenant General Seishito Itagaki 
was known to be on his way back 
from China to take a cabinet post. 

Three generals and a big-business- 
man, plus two admirals—Home Min- 
ister Suetsugu and Navy Minister 
Yonai—added up to the conclusion 
that the last scraps of civilian influ- 
ence were being eliminated from the 
Japanese government, With the mili- 
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Ugaki: “Wait and See’ 


tarists more openly in power, the gov- 
ernment’s orders for the Chinese war 
were plainly: full steam ahead. That 
meant Hankow. 

Hankow, capital of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government, is as far inland 
as Cincinnati, O. If the United States 
government should move from Wash- 
ington to Cincinnati, its act would be 
the geographic equivalent of China’s 
in moving from Nanking to Hankow 
last fall. If the government should 
move again from Cincinnati to San 
Antonio, Tex., it would be doing what 
Chiang was planning to do last week. 
Officials at Hankow began packing 
their archives for a trek deep into 
southwest China to Yunnan, 

In any other war but the Chinese, 
last week’s Canton bombings would 
have called forth diplomatic inter- 
vention and horror-struck headlines. 
So much blood has been shed in China, 
however, that hardened newspaper- 
readers scarcely noticed that a city 
of 800,000 had been bombed systemati- 
cally for four days; that more than 
1,000 human lives had been snuffed 
out; that 3,000 more had been maimed. 
More dramatic was the news from the 
front north of Hankow, where Japa- 
nese Major General Kenji Doihara and 
20,000 men were pent in a triangle of 
land between the Lunghai railroad 
and the flood-swollen Yellow River. 

Doihara is probably the most un- 
popular Japanese in the world. Four 
hundred million Chinese hate him 
venomously. Slippery and unscrupu- 
lous, he bribed and intrigued his way 
through Manchuria before the war of 
1931, through North China last year. 
Last week there was a price of 100,000 
Chinese dollars on the head of Doi- 
hara, dead or alive. Well aware that 
his defeat was a matter of face, Japa- 
nese rushed reinforcements. 

The most authoritative commentary 
yet to come from the war came in an 
uncensored dispatch from Hallett 


Abend, the New York Times veteray 
Far Eastern correspondent. Travelin: 
through north China, Abend foun: 
the country swarming with guerrilla. 
Japanese “occupation” was confine; 
to rivers, railways, and canals, Abend’. 
verdict: a strong doubt that Japan 
despite the abracadabra of Ugak 
Araki, Ikeda, and _  Itagaki—cou! 
“emerge profitably victorious.” 
— 


Spain: Shift, Angles 


The most important operations 
the Spanish civil war shifted last wec, 
back to the battle front running fro 
Teruel to the Sea, Having halted t! 
costly Loyalist offensive in weste: 
Catalonia (PATHFINDER, June 
the Rebels on the eastern front w« 
on the march again. They capture! 
Puerto Escandon, 11 miles southeas 
of Teruel, then took Mora de Rubielo 
next to the last line of Loyalist «: 
fenses dominating the strategic ne! 
work of roads connectiag with t! 
main Teruel-Sagunto-Valencia hig! 
way to the south. These advance: 
were followed by sweeping Rebel gai: 
all along the Teruel-to-the-sea line. 

Meanwhile, international angles r 
volving around the nearly two-yea 
old conflict included a series of pr: 
tests, another block in non-interve: 
tion efforts and expressions of Italia 
solidarity for the Rebels. 

Protests: Both Britain and France: 
found occasion to complain to the In 
surgents. The French consul genera! 
at San Sebastian formally proteste: 
against the bombing of Cerbere, 
French border town opposite -Port 
Bou, Spain, last fortnight. To th: 
French that attack seemed to be “delil) 
erate aggression.” Britain, in strong- 
er terms, accused Rebel planes of «« 
liberately sinking the British steame: 
Thorpehall, and demanded disciplina- 
ry action against the raiding airmen 
As these protests were delivered 
French sailor was killed, a British 
seaman wounded and two more Brit- 
ish steamers sunk in Rebel air raids o 
Valencia. 

In London, the Spanish governme:! 
protested against Britain’s failure t: 
censure the Rebel air raid on Alicant: 
two weeks ago in which 600 civilian: 
were killed, as Franco intensified hi- 
bombing of Loyalist coastal cities. 
Nearly 500 persons were killed in :; 
devastating raid on Granollers, nea: 
Barcelona. Apparently jogged by th: 
Loyalist protest and the new attacks 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
told the House of Commons the Brit- 
ish government was trying to work 
out an international plan to prevent 
such killing and maiming, 

Non-Intervention: Britain’s latest 
effort to start withdrawal of foreign 
soldiers from Spain (PATHFINDER. 
June 4) so the Anglo-Italian friend- 
ship pact would become operative was 
against blocked by Soviet Russia, Las! 
fortnight Soviet delegate S. B. Kagan 
told the nine-power non-intervention 
subcommittee his government could 
not “take part in strangulation of the 
Republican government” of Spain. 
Last week, on the eve of another meet- 
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ing of the subcommittee, the Soviet 
sovernment newspaper Izvestia back- 
ed Kagan’s stand by declaring Russia 
would oppose Britain’s effort as a 
“deliberate attempt to aid the Span- 
ish Rebels.” 

Solidarity: Italy’s widely publicized 
“Day of Solidarity for Nationalist 
Spain” turned out to be a mild speech- 
making affair, held in conjunction with 
the 12th Fascist levy, an occasion for 
promoting Fascist boys and girls from 
one grade to another in the youth 
organizations. But to stress Italy’s 
sacrifices in Franco’s behalf, an offi- 
cial communique set Italian losses in 
Spain at nearly equa] the number of 
regular army troops lost in the Ethi- 
opian war—2,186 Italians killed or 
missing in Spain to 2,313 in Ethiopia. 

~~ +e 


Nazis: Breathing Spell 
Gnomish Nazi Propaganda Minister 
Joseph Goebbels is so small and frail 
that, standing alone on a big platform, 
he looks like a figurine made of wire 
pipe-cleaners. Last week little Dr. 
Goebbels stumped up on a platform at 
Dessau before Chancellor Hitler and 
13,000 storm troopers, shook his pipe- 
stem arms, and shrilled: “We are 
75,000,000 people; the Czechs number 
only 13,000,000, but they act as if it 
were the other way around.” 
No Nazi intentionally compliments 
. Czech, but Dr. Goebbels’ remarks 
nevertheless contained a kind of back- 
handed tribute to the nervy Prague 
covernment, whose orders to the army 
had balked, temporarily at any rate, a 
Nazi invasion (PATHFINDER, June 
1). Even as Goebbels was speaking, 
the war scare along the horseshoe- 
shaped Nazi-Czech frontier was sub- 
siding. Nazis and Czechs settled down 
to normal name-calling, which includ- 
ed a mimic war between the two na- 
tions’ respective press associations. 
To every protest by the German 
news bureau that Czech soldiers or 
planes had crossed the frontier, the 
official Czech news agency came back 
with a list of German aerial trespass- 
ing, such as charges that swastika- 
marked planes had flown over Asch, 
home of the Sudeten German agitator 
Konrad Henlein, and over a Czech 
munitions factory at Pilsen. Such 
charges were hard to prove on both 
sides. Asch is only one minute, Pilsen 
only 10 minutes from the German 
border by plane, and a German pilot 
might easily stray out of German into 
Czech air without noting his error. 
After its long, panicky week, Europe 
breathed a great breath of relief. The 
atmosphere was conciliatory. Czechs 
promised to keep their planes six 
miles away from the frontier, to avoid 
incidents. Henlein, after a telephone 
talk with Berlin, disavowed an inter- 
view in which he had reportedly told 
the London Daily Mail that northwest 
Czechoslovakia was “an inflamed for- 
eign appendix in the body of the Ger- 
man Reich” and that if the Sudeten 
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German issue were not settled by fall, 
the appendix would “burst and infect 
all Europe with political peritonitis.” 
Two Henlein henchmen unexpectedly 
left for Prague to resume negotiations 
with Premier Milan Hodza for legal 
settlement of Sudeten complaints. The 
Czechs put the tarpaulins back on 
their cannon, and tore down the barb- 
ed wire from roads leading into Ger- 
many. 

In this improved atmosphere, the 
second series of Czech local elections 
went off with only one minor riot. 
Incomplete returns showed that Hen- 
leinists had won 80 to 95 per cent of 
the total German vote, while gov- 
ernment parties had carried the Czech 
districts. June 12, date of the final 
installment of municipal elections, be- 
came the next danger date on diplo- 
matic calendars. Meanwhile, neither 
side relaxed its vigilance, and Czecho- 
slovakia decreed military training for 
every ablebodied citizen aged six to 60. 

During the truce, Nazi newspapers 
abruptly dropped their campaign of 
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Countess von Babenhausen Was “Agitated” 


hate against the Czechs to ballyhoo 
the new German low-priced car, which 
Hitler has promised will be within 
the means of 6,000,000 Germans who 
have hitherto ridden trams or bicycles. 
Dedicating the factory, the Fuehrer 
christened the car Kraft durch Freude 
(Strength Through Joy) and advised 
Germans who “have expended all their 
wages on foodstuffs” to save their 
pennies for a 990 mark ($396) auto. 

The French and British press were 
more interested in news that the Nazis 
refused to confirm. According to “eye- 
witnesses” in Vienna, former Austrian 
Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg was 
whisked from Belvedere castle where 
he had been kept prisoner and taken 
“somewhere north” by Nazi secret 
police. German officials insisted Schu- 
schnigg was stil] in Vienna, but ad- 
mitted he had been taken from Belve- 
dere. At the castle, an Associated 
Press correspondent found Schu- 
schnigg’s fiance, Countess Vera Fugger 





von Babenhausen, supervising furni- 
ture packers. She became “very agi- 
tated” at sight of the newspaperman 
and pleaded: “Please go away. I am 
not permitted to talk.” The Countess 
has been the only friend allowed to 
visit the former Chancellor since an- 
schluss. A talented musician and a 
beauteous blonde of 34, she is forbid- 
den by Roman Catholic law to marry 
Schuschnigg because her husband, fa- 
ther of her four children, is still alive. 
Last week, while rumors flew that 
Schuschnigg was about to be tried for 
high treason, Americans got their first 
look at an English translation of My 
Austria, written by Schuschnigg three 
months before Austria ceased to be 
his. “Austria,” Dr, Schuschnigg had 
written, “is, I profoundly believe, 
imperishable.” 
ih ED 


Eire: Surprise 

Last week, for the second time with- 
in 10 months, Eire was deep in a gen- 
eral election campaign, and everybody 
except premier Eamon De Valera was 
surprised, 

The surprise came a fortnight ago 
when De Valera suddenly dissolved 
the Dail Eirean, lower house of Par- 
liament, and scheduled new elections 
for June 17. Behind the move was the 
fact that the general elections last 
July had failed to give De Valera’s 
Fianna Fail party a clear-cut majority 
in the Dail. Since that time, the 
Premier had been chafing under the 
burden of trying to administer the 
government against legislative odds. 
Accordingly, when his party suffered a 
one-vote defeat on a minor matter 
two weeks ago, he decided to dissolve 
the Dail and seek a working majority 
through new elections. 

De Valera’s swift action astonished 
not only the Irish public but also all 
political parties in Dublin, including 
his own. Caught off-guard, with little 
time to campaign effectively before 
the voting next week, his opponents 
had little chance to prevent the Fianna 
Fail from increasing its Dail numbers 
to a comfortable majority. In the July 
elections, the United Ireland Party, 
led by aging William Cosgrave, De 
Valera’s chief antagonist, made a po- 
tent campaign slogan of “We will end 
economic war with Britain.” Last 
week, however, Cosgraveites had no 
real competing program. De Valera’s 
successful negotiation of the Anglo- 
Irish pact (PATHFINDER, May 7) had 
robbed the opposition of its slogan, 
and De Valera’s stock had since been 
soaring. In addition, it had been 
further boosted by completion of ar- 
rangements to remove Cork, one of 
three “treaty ports,” from British juris- 
diction on July 11, 

While observers last week were pre- 
dicting he would win his working ma- 
jority in next week’s elections, De 
Valera was letting these words explain 
his surprise move: “A government 
with a precarious Parliamentary ma- 
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jority and constantly at the mercy of 
group combinations in support of 
sectional interests cannot do the na- 
tion’s work as it should be done.” 
Meanwhile, formal installation of Dr. 
Douglas Hyde, Eire’s first president 
(PATHFINDER, May 14); was post- 
poned to await the election of a new 
Dail. 


Mexico: Rebels in Hiding 


Since 1923, three revolutions have 
failed in Mexico, leaving the legally 
constituted government in power. Last 
week, almost before it had started, the 
fourth had apparently failed, too. 

Indications of this were seen in re- 
ports from federal aviators who said 
white flags were flying from most 
homes in the San Luis Potosi area, 
center of the trouble (PATHFINDER, 
May 28, June 4). Further, rebel lead- 
ers were in hiding. According to of- 
ficial statements, Indian-blooded, 
heavy-jowled Saturnino Cedillo, for- 
mer general, former government of- 
ficial, boss of San Luis Potosi and 
head of the “revolt,” had fled in- 
gloriously to the brush-covered hills. 

To indicate that the revolt had been 
smashed, military sources asserted it 
was “no longer a military, but merely 
a police problem.” More than 1,100 
followers of the swarthy, 240-pound 
Cedillo had surrendered, they claim- 
ed, while government soldiers con- 
tinued “mopping up.” The government 
announced that it had wiped out a 
small rebel band which had detained 
a train carrying American tourists 
and that it had captured Cedillo’s two- 
plane air force. 

With San Luis Potosi “virtually re- 
stored to normalcy,” President Lazaro 
Cardenas moved to restore constitu- 
tional government to that state. Called 
in special session, the federal Senate 
named Gen. Genoveve Rivas Guillan 
as temporary successor to Mateo Her- 
nandez Netro, who had abandoned the 
San Luis Potosi governorship pre- 
sumably to join Cedillo. At the same 
time, Cardenas sent school] teachers 
in the wake of his soldiers to explain 
his program to the peasants. With 
the teachers went engineers of the Ir- 
rigation Commission, Agriculture De- 
partment and Department of Commu- 
nication to determine the state’s needs 
for schools, dams, power plants, high- 
ways and other improvements, as well 
as to look over the still undivided large 
land estates and mark them for di- 
vision among the peasantry. 

Meanwhile, Cardenas and his for- 
eign minister, Eduardo Hay, broadcast 
friendly addresses for United States 
consumption, and a formal proposal 
by the Mexican government for com- 
pensating American oil companies for 
the expropriation of their properties 
last March was submitted to the State 
Department at Washington by Mexi- 
can Ambassador Francisco Najera. 
Though details of the proposal were 
not revealed, it was said to involve an 
arrangement for selling oil to the com- 
panies at a price fixed below the mar- 
ket price for a period of years. 
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Government, Medicine 


Constrained by tradition to concern 
itself with contagious diseases which 
may spread and thus become a matter 
of wide public concern, the Federal 
government since 1933 has been in- 
creasingly interested in health prob- 
lems of all sorts. Biggest of these 
problems is to insure adequate medi- 
cal care for everyone, regardless of in- 
come. Last week, the government pre- 
pared to deal with this problem in 
two ways. . 

Conference: A provision for com- 
pulsory health insurance which was 
originally intended to be a part of the 
Social Security Act was stifled by 
representatives of the American Medi- 
cal Association in 1935. Last March, 
however, Miss Josephine Roche, chair- 
man of the President’s inter-depart- 
mental committee on medical care, re- 
ported that some sort of nation-wide 
program was urgently needed. Last 
week, she advanced one step nearer 
to formulation of such a program. In 
Washington, she issued a call to 100 
men and women, representing lay 
groups as well as the medical profes- 
sion. Next month, they will meet in 
Washington to consider broader exten- 
sion of public health services. 

Investigation: In the absence of far- 
reaching state or Federal programs, 
individuals have set up their own 
health insurance associations to as- 
sure themselves inexpensive medical 
care. One of these with a stormy his- 
tory is the Group Health Association, 
Inc., an organization set up last year 
in Washington by employees of the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation. Last 
March, the District Medical Society ex- 
pelled from its membership a child 
specialist of Group Health, just as the 
American Medical Association had 
earlier expelled doctors who had join- 
ed group health associations else- 
where. Last month, the Law Journal 
of Yale University suggested that the 
expelled doctor should sue the So- 
ciety for acting “in restraint of trade.” 
Last week, the reliable Washington 
Star reported that the Federal De- 
partment of Justice’s anti-trust divi- 
sion under Asstistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Thurman Arnold, a former mem- 
ber of the Yale law faculty, was be- 
ginning an investigation of the Dis- 
trict Society and of the A. M. A. to 
see whether or not they were violat- 
ing anti-trust laws. 


Black Widow's Bite 


Lactrodectrus mactans is_ better 
known as the Black Widow spider be- 
cause the female of the species is 
black and because she frequently mur- 
ders her husband after their short 
honeymoon is over. The bite of the 
female is extremely poisonous; it is 
virulent enough to kill guinea pigs, and 
occasionally an infirm human being. 





Able to cope with the Black Widow’s 
poison with drugs, doctors never- 
theless were interested last week in 
a professional account of how it fee). 
to be bitten by a Black Widow. 

Teller of the story was Dr. Charle: 
Barton, assistant city health officer 0) 
Los Angeles, who was bitten by 
Black Widow while he was clearin: 
out some vines in his back yard. Wri! 
ing in Natural History magazine, D: 
Barton reported that he felt nothin 
but a pin-prick to begin with, but tha! 
his hand was badly swollen within a 
hour. Three hours later, at thre 
o’clock, “the whole body, as in a seve! 
case of influenza, groaned .. . wil! 
muscle and bone aches.” At fou 
o’clock “a sudden, excruciating pai: 
similar to being hit by a club, struc 
at the base of the skull, followed b 
dizziness, nausea and vomitin;: 
Cramps, agonizing and gnawing, al 
tacked the stomach .. .” 

By evening, “ordinary street noises 
usually unheard, echoed loudly, and 
the ring of the telephone sounded lik: 
a fire gong. Food, even the though! 
of it, was abhorrent .. .” 

When Dr. Barton’s self-charted feve: 
reached 101 degrees, he called anothe: 
physician. Refusing his advice, h: 
dropped off to sleep without the us: 
of drugs, but awoke at midnight, 
“startled and confused ,.. The sheets 
and the pillows dripped with perspi- 
ration, and intense thirst clawed at 
the throat.” 

In the morning, “the terrific pains 
... resembling huge tidal waves,” had 
disappeared. Attempting to carry on 
his regular routine, Dr. Barton “grop- 
ed about like a blind man, recognizing 
neither names, events, nor faces. 
Amnesia, that strange phenomenon of 
forgetfulness, had crept upon me, and 
did not disappear for two long weeks.” 
In the end, Dr. Barton, originally dis- 
trustful of newspaper stories about the 
disturbing effects of the Black Widow’s 
bite, was thoroughly convinced and 
“no longer a skeptic.” 

i 


Briefs 


@ In the Siemens-Halske laboratory 
of Berlin, German scientists reported 
that they had developed a super-micro- 
scope, sensitive to electrons instead 
of light waves, which was capable of 
magnifying an object 100,000 times, or 
8,000 more than had been possible be- 
fore. 

g Dr. Harry Plotz, American lab- 
oratory chief of the Pasteur Institute 
in Paris, announced on a visit to New 
York that he had discovered the long- 
sought cause of measles. It was a 
virus so small that it passed easily 
through the finest chemical filters, 
but Dr. Plotz thought that further 
study might produce a counter agent 
to it which would make possible the 
widespread immunization of children 
from measles. 
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Presbyterian Assembly 


in 1788, when the first General As- 

mbly of the Presbyterian Church 

is organized in Philadelphia, the 

cenomination had 177 ministers and a 

embership of 18,000. Last week the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
states of America celebrated the ses- 
juicentennial of its first assembly, 
ilso in Philadelphia, and reported 
1000 ministers and about 2,000,000 
members. The Church last year had 

property investment of $500,000,000 

id its expenditures amounted to $70,- 
00.000. 

In one sense, the Presbyterian Gen- 

ral Assembly is the ecclesiastical 

uunterpart of a political convention. 
Qn the week-long program for the 
50 delegates—half ministers, half 
lavymen—were elections and adoption 

f resolutions. Some of the more im- 
portant of each were these: 

ELECTIONS: Two of the most im- 
portant positions to be filled were 
those of moderator and stated clerk. 
Qn the second ballot, the delegates 

hose the Rev, Dr. Charles Whitfield 
Welch, pastor of the Fourth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Louisville, Ky., 
to succeed as moderator the Rev Dr. 
William Hiram Foulkes of Newark, 
\. J. Significance of the election of 60- 
vear-old Reverend Welch was that he 
was the first pastor from the south to 

e named as moderator in the last 46 
vears. No secret was made of the 

ict that delegates hoped, by naming 

southerner, to induce union with 

ther leading Presbyterian groups, 
principally the United Presbyterians 

nd the Presbyterian Church in the 
(nited States, the southern branch. 
Reverend Welch, immediately after 
his selection, proclaimed union of 
Presbyterians with other evangelical 
bodies as imperative. Regarded as a 
liberal on labor questions, he was once 

bobbin boy in a Kentucky woolen 

ill, Later he was a trainman on 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
ind is still a member of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen. To retain 
this membership, he twice a year 

akes the run from Louisville to 
Bowling Green. 

To name a successor to the Rev. Dr. 
Lewis Seymour Mudge as stated clerk, 
committeemen canvassed the church 
for an entire year. But a popular 
hoice won over the nominating com- 

iittee’s selection. The post, regarded 

s one of the nation’s leading church 
positions, went to the 47-year-old as- 
sistant of Reverend Mudge, the Rev. 
Dr. William Barrow Pugh of Chester, 
Pa. The office is for five years and 
pays an annual salary of $7,200. 

RESOLUTIONS: Spirited debate ac- 
‘ompanied action on resolutions but 
observers noted none of the factional 
divisions, because of Fundamentalist- 
Modernist controversy, which had 
plagued General Assemblies for the 
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Weich Is Viewed as a Liberal 


last ten years and more.j The As- 
sembly took these actions on resolu- 
tions: (1) refused to incorporate into 
the confession of faith a clause sanc- 
tioning resort to arms, although the 
right of a government to declare war 
was not denied; (2) continued its co- 
operation program by becoming the 
first communion to join the World 
Council of Churches; (3) acted to in- 
sure a living wage to thousands of its 
ministers by ordering a study of pas- 
tors’ salaries and a plan to aid (esti- 
mated average for Presbyterian pas- 
tors in small town and country church- 
es was from $800 to $1,500 a year); 
(4) rejected a proposal to restrict in 
churches free speech on economic and 





+ The more bitter-end Fundamentalists have set 
up their own organization as the Presbyterian Church 
of America. Last week delegates to the fourth gen- 
eral assembly of this group, in Quarryville, Pa., elect 
ed as moderator the Rev. Dr. R. B. Kuiper, chairman 
of the faculty of Westminster Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia At Meridian, Miss., the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States formed a new committee to negotiate with the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
on merger plans. Most notable other feature of the 
southern church’s meeting was a vote, 151 to 130, to 
omit two sections of the confession of faith bearing 
on the predestination of man 
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social questions; (5) reiterated oppo- 
sition to military training in schools; 
(6) urged Federal anti-lynching legis- 
lation; (7) approved collective bar- 
gaining, and (8) lashed out at bank 
night, bingo games and lotteries; (9) 
voted for restoring prohibition, 

Plain-speaking Moderator Welch 
summed up the Assembly’s work when 
he told departing delegates they had 
“passed, my, what a lot of resolutions. 
But what are we going to do about 
them? Don’t go back to your Presby- 
teries with big chests, bragging that 
you are Presbyterians, You're not 
until you’ve put into practice what 
we've resolved to do...” 

a et tect» 3 ti al 


Pageant in Budapest 


At Lille in north France, in 1881, a 
Roman Catholic bishop named Gaston 
de Segur invited laymen and priests 
of the vicinity to join him in a pageant 
glorifying the sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion, Next year the pageant was 
repeated in south France, at Avignon, 
In 1884 it began to take on an inter- 
national character by moving to Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland. By 1907 it had 
acquired such prestige that the Ger- 
man government suspended a strict 
law against processions to allow the 
Blessed Sacrament to be _ carried 
through the streets of Metz. 

Last week cardinals, bishops, and 
nearly 1,000,000 priests and laymen 
from 37 countries thronged the squares 
of ancient Budapest in Hungary to 
partake of holy mass before the Papal 
Legate, Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, Not 
so big as the Chicago congress of 1926 
nor so representative as the Dublin 
meeting of 1932, the 34th Eucharistic 
Congress was as impressive as any of 
its predecessors. At one midnight mass, 
100,000 men knelt in spacious Heroes’ 
Square before a 90-foot altar. While 
every church bell in Budapest pealed 
and the banks of the Danube glowed 
with candles, barges bore the Blessed 
Sacrament up the river. Such was 
the fervor of the faithful that thou- 
sands of them broke through guard 
lines in an attempt to kiss the ring of 
Cardinal Pacelli, 

As always, the Congress was pre- 
dominantly a great act of worship. 
The delegates listened to a blessing 
from Pope Pius, broadcast from his 
villa at Castel Gandolfo. Even to 
worshipful Budapest, however, came 
echoes of a warring world, when at- 
tending Spanish Loyalist priests pro- 
tested against a statement by Cardinal 
Goma y Tomas of Nationalist Spain 
that Franco was fighting for Christian- 
ity against atheism. Evidence of the 
forces hostile to the church was the 
absence of German Catholics, pre- 
vented by Nazi travel restrictions 
from atiendance. Sadly, Cardinal 
Pacelli spoke of “an amoral abscess 
that is poisoning the world.” Making 
veiled reference to leaders who toler- 
ate religious persecution he _ said: 
“Where are now Herod and Pilate, 
Nero and Diocletian ... and all the 
persecutors of the first century? ... 
Ashes and dust are the enemies of 
Christianity; ashes and dust .. .” 
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“Sore Spots” 


“It is a conservative estimate that 
one-third of the farm families of the 
nation are living on standards so low 
as to make them slum families.” 

in the Department of Agriculture 
last week, such was the conclusion of 
the latest in a series of rural social 
research studies being conducted joint- 
ly by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The report, filed under 
the title of “Disadvantaged Classes in 
American Agriculture,” covered condi- 
tions dating back to the years before 
1929 and continuing up to today. 

Weighing such factors as housing, 
sanitation, health and physical neces- 
sities, the report asserted that Amer- 
ica’s “rural slums” were in some re- 
spects worse than America’s city 
slums. In national agriculture, it said, 
there were four geographical “sore 
spots” of slum character: (1) the Ap- 
palachian-Ozark Highlands, embrac- 
ing rugged sections of such states as 
Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama _ and 
North Carolina; (2) the Cotton Belt, 
extending from the south Atlantic sea- 
board into western Texas; (3) north- 
ern Arizona and New Mexico; and (4) 
cut-over land in the Great Lakes area, 
taking in about 80 counties of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 





Purchasers, Optimism 


In most businesses and industries of 
any size, there exist officials known 
as purchasing agents. As price-and- 
value experts, their job is to super- 
vise purchases made by their compa- 
nies in commodities ranging from pa- 
per clips to huge shipments of steel. 

Because purchasing agents repre- 
sent billions of dollars in spending 
power, the moods they express usually 
reflect the state of business in general. 
When times are bad, the purchasers 
stop buying; when times promise im- 
provement, the purchasers talk of 
spending again. Last week, because 
their mood was optimistic, they were 
talking of spending again. 

The mood was noted after 1,400 of 
them had met at St. Louis, Mo., for 
the 23rd annual convention of the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Coming from every state in 
the Union and from industrial centers 
in Canada, they spent four days in 
sessions that covered the economic 
situation as a whole. 

The convention’s first important ex- 
pression of optimism came from 
George P. Brockway, outgoing asso- 
ciation president. The present de- 
pression was near its end, he said, 
and large-scale industrial purchasing 
would be resumed by mid-August or 
early September. Supporting his 
views, most of the buying executives 
in attendance said their only concern 
was to give proper timing to renewed 
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Optimistic Babson also Warned 


purchases so as to catch a favorable 
market before recovery pushed prices 
upward. 

The second important expression of 
optimism came in a message to the 
convention from Roger W. Babson, 
62-year-old financial seer and statis- 
tician of Babson Park, Mass. As the 
man who had predicted the 1929 crash 
with uncanny accuracy, he told the 
purchasers to expect business im- 
provement and price rises in the com- 
ing months. “I am still optimistic,” he 
said, “and forecast better business... 
Things should look a whole lot better 
by the November elections.” His pre- 
diction, however, included a warning: 
“There is coming a time when, all of 
a sudden, the nation will realize that 
inflation is here.” 


Autos, Oil, Law’s Weight 


The auto industry’s “Big Three”— 
the General Motors Corporation, the 
Ford Motor Company and the Chrys- 
ler Corporation—last week felt the 
weight of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

After a five-day Federal grand jury 
investigation at South Bend, Ind., all 
three faced three separate indictments 
almost identically worded. The charge 
was that they had violated the Anti- 
Trust Law by conspiring to create a 
monopoly for their own auto finance 
companies. 

Holding that independent finance 
companies had been injured thereby, 
the indictments said: “The defendants 
conspired to threaten, suggest and 
intimate to dealers that contracts for 
autos with them may and will be 
canceled and terminated in cases 
where the dealers fail and refuse to 
have purchases and sales financed by 
the manufacturers’ affiliated finance 
companies.” The defendants, in addi- 
tion to the companies themselves, in- 
cluded 49 individual officials, among 
whom were Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., board 
chairman of General Motors, William 
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S. Knudsen, GM president, Edsel Ford 
and Walter P. Chrysler. 

Before the indictments were drawn 
up, the grand jury heard 150 witnesses. 
most of them auto dealers and repre- 
sentatives of independent finance com- 
panies in midwestern states. Becausy 
the auto finance business involves an 
annual turnover of $1,700,000,000, the 
government’s action against the “Biz 
Three” was viewed as likely to hay: 
far-reaching effects as part of a broad 
anti-monopoly drive. Although n. 
dates had been set last week, it was 
understood that the trials would start 
in late summer or early fall.7 

Meanwhile, as the government pre 
pared its case on this front, 14 oi! 
companies and 11 of their executives 
vielded to the weight of the Anti-Trus' 
Law at Madison, Wis. Awaiting trial! 
on charges of violating the law by 
fixing gasoline prices from 1931 to 
1936, they decided to plead nolo con 
tendere. This meant that they would 
not fight the charge or go on trial but 
would instead be ready to pay maxi- 
mum fines and court costs amounting 
to about $400,000. The companies in- 
cluded Standard Oil, Socony-Vacuum, 
Shell and Cities Service. Facing th« 
same charge but not pleading nolo 
contendere, eight other companies and 
officials in the case were scheduled 
for trial at Madison next September. 

In similar action at Madison last 
winter, the government successfully 
prosecuted 46 oil defendants on mo- 
nopoly charges under the Anti-Trust 
Law. Convicted, the defendants stil! 
awaited sentence last week while 
moving for new trials. 

oo 


Briefs 


G@ Members of the U. S. Geological 
Survey were conducting surveys last 
week to determine the extent of a new- 
ly-discovered platinum field in south 
western Colorado, Hailed by mining 
men as the largest found in the United 
States, the platinum deposit was un- 
covered 21 miles northwest of Duran- 
go, Colo. 

gq In Chicago last fortnight, the Ili- 
nois Pharmaceutical Association was 
told that America’s daily consump- 
tion of carbonated beverages now to- 
tals approximately 15,000,000 bottles. 
The bottling industry, it was said, was 
having difficulty installing machines 
to meet the demand. 

@ According to latest figures in the 
Department of Agriculture, tobacco 
growers last year had their largest 
cash income since 1919. The 1937 fig- 
ure was $318,563,000, about $76,000,000 
more than in 1936, but still well under 
the 1919 high of $499,885,000. 


+The government first acted against the “Big 
Three” in hearings before a Federal grand jury at 
Milwaukee, Wis., last December. Federal Judge 
Ferdinand A. Geiger abruptly ended the hearings, 
however, after he had learned that the auto com- 
panies and the Department of Justice had conferred 
over a “consent decree.’’ Under the decfee, action 
against the companies would have been dropped and 
the companies would have stopped the practices ob- 
jected to in the auto finance field. Judge Geiger said 
the government had no right to negotiate in such a 
way while the grand jury was acting. The De- 
partment of Justice thereupon assailed the judge, 
asserting that it had the right and calling the case 
to the attention of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives. For a time there were 
rumors that impeachment oceedings would be 
brought against er but the committee took no 
action (PATHFIND: National Scene, Feb. 5). 
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SCHOOLS 


“Ghost” at Kansas 


Wholly divorced from the super- 
natural, a “ghost-writer” is simply one 
who writes articles or speeches which 
other persons buy and then use as 
their own. As a service to inarticu- 
late businessmen, slow-thinking ath- 
letes and harassed politicians, “ghost- 
writing” has almost achieved the sta- 
tus of a respectable profession. Last 
week, however, a University of Kansas 
“ghost” learned that the university’s 
faculty had no such high opinion of 
his trade, 

The “ghost,” a senior classman nam- 
ed Robert Greenlees Pearson, ma- 
terialized in Scribner’s Magazine 
inder the name of Robert Greenlees. 
In an article called “Ghost Behind the 
Grade,” Pearson revealed some of the 
tricks of the trade, the work he had 
done for dull students, and the money 
he had made. 

Guaranteeing a grade of B to his 
indergraduate customers, Pearson said 
he had written more than 200,000 

ords for 60 students in eight colleges 

t a charge of $1.50 a thousand words, 
plus 50 cents an hour for outside re- 
search. Declaring that some full-time 
‘ghosts” on eastern campuses earn a 
“cool six thousand a year,” Pearson 
estimated he had made about $200 a 
school year, working only in his spare 
time, 

Many parents, said Pearson, were 
ot aware that their children used his 
services but some regularly and cheer- 
fully sent checks to him. Summing up 
his own work and that of his fellow 
‘shosts” on other campuses, he said: 
We have made an industry out of 
studying for other people.” Unim- 
pressed, university officials sought to 
discourage all such future “indus- 
trialists” at Kansas: They denied Pear- 
son an honor for which he was eli- 
gible—the generally-coveted election 
'o Phi Beta Kappa, national fraternity 
whose membership is restricted to 
high-ranking students. 

—— oe 


Briefs 


G Opinion in McClave, Colo., was 
livided last week over a banner head- 
line carried by the commencement is- 

ie of the local high school paper, 
'he Maverick. The headline, which 
brought a sharp rebuke from a state 
senator, was printed in red and de- 
clared: McCLAVE TO GRADUATE 12 

W. P. A.. HERE WE COME! 

q A plea for more snobs in college 
was made last fortnight by Dr. Sidney 
‘inith, president of the University of 
Manitoba in Canada. “Not social 

obs,” he said, “but snobs with a 
sense of obligation. The idea of one 

an being as good as another has 
been done to death. Great leaders are 
generally snobs with a sense of re- 
ponsibility. They are conscious of 
belonging to a class and they won’t 
let it down,” 
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EDITORIAL 





Hopeful Sig: 


At this time a year ago, labor and 
capital were at war. Led off by the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, pushed by a vast organizing drive 
in the giant steel industry, thousands 
upon thousands were on strike eyery- 
where in the land. The times were 
times of recovery. And as is almost 
always the case in such periods, men 
were fighting for higher wages, short- 
er hours and union recognition. 

But this year the picture has chang- 
ed, Last week, except for brief trou- 
ble in Akron and Detroit, labor and 
capital were relatively at peace. No- 
where in the nation was there any- 
thing like the situation that existed 
during the corresponding period in 
1937. Contrary to the seasonal trend 
of past years, strikes were on the de- 
crease. Usually labor disturbances 
reach their peak in May, August and 
September, but May, 1938, saw vir- 
tually no strife and early June con- 
ditions indicated that the quiet phase 
would continue through the summer. 

Interesting figures are available to 
show the change in labor’s story be- 
tween this year and last. Authorita- 
tively gathered by the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, they cover the 
number of man-hours lost as a result 
of strikes. The latest figures for 1938 
run up to April, inclusive, Placed 
against figures for the first four 
months of 1937, they tell a graphic 
story: 


Man-Heurs Lost, Man-Hours Lost, 
1938 1937 


Jan. 450,000 2,720,000 
Feb. 590,000 1,521,000 
Mar. 895,000 3,294,000 
Apr. 725,000 3,369,000 


Thus, as against a total of 10,904,- 
000 for the corresponding period of 
last vear, only 2,660,000 man-hours of 
labor were lost because of strikes 
during the first four months of this 
year. In terms of lost wages, strikes 
so far this year have cost workers 
only about $14,800,000 as against $61,- 
000,000 in the first four months of 1937. 
It has been estimated that striking 
workers lost at least $160,000,000 in 
‘wages during all of last year. This 
year, however, if the current trend 
continues as expected, the wage loss 
for all of 1938 will total only about 
$50,000,000, or $110,000,000 less than 
last year. Because of numerous over- 
lapping factors, it is difficult to say 
how much strikes have cost business 
itself, but it is certain that the cost has 
spectacularly declined since last Jan- 
uary. 

The present quiet in labor circles is 
undoubtedly symptomatic of depressed 
business conditions. When recovery is 
on, labor almost always agitates; when 
Slumps set in, labor almost always 
withdraws itself from battle. Never- 
theless, there is a clearly hopeful sign 








in today’s trend. The man-hours lost 
each month this year have been lower 
than in any corresponding month since 
the winter and spring of 1933. Hence, 
it can be said that labor conditions 
themselves seem to be entering a rela- 
tively long period of normalcy. At 
least, that is the way the situation 
appears, 

All this is most encouraging. If 
labor conditions remain calm for the 
rest of the year, if they continue that 
way over into 1939, the nation may 
find itself back again on the road to 
solid recovery. According to a good 
many economists, the 1937 business 
doldrums should end in the coming 
summer or fall. If they do, the coun- 
try should have a chance to catch its 
breath and inhale once more the fresh 
air of better times. 

Having that chance, however, de- 
pends largely on how capital and labor 
get along together. Between employ- 
ers on one hand and workers on the 
other, there still exist many differ- 
ences, many animosities. But this is 
supposed to be an enlightened age, 
just as it is certainly a troubled age, 
and capital and labor must learn to 
approach each other with coopera- 
tive minds—both for their own good 
and for the good of America. The sign 
of the day is hopeful; those chiefly 
involved should do nothing deliberate- 
ly to spoil it. 
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l-— 


As our page 3 article points out, 
world trade in 1937 amounted to 49 
billion dollars, Of this sum, about 6% 
billions represented the value of Amer- 
ican exports and.imports. 

Looked at by themselves, these fig- 
ures mean little or nothing, but they 
are breath-taking when placed against 
comparative figures for 1929. In that 
year, world trade reached an all-time 
record of 115 billion dollars, of which 
America’s portion was 16 billions. 

In a world of depression, in a world 
of “haves” and have-nots,” in a world 
of economic frictions, in a world of 
wars and rumors of wars, the differ- 
ence in world trade as of 1929 and 
1937 is the difference between peace- 
ful prosperity and threatening want. 
Questions immediately suggest them- 
selves: 

If America’s foreign trade today 
were back to the 1929 level, if it were 
16 billions instead of only 6% billions, 
would not America feel the flush of 
good times? If world trade today 
were back to the 1929 level, if it were 
115 billions instead of only 49 bil- 
lions, would not the world be relieved 
of great anxieties? If something were 
done to stimulate commerce through- 
out the earth, would not that some- 
thing ease the fearful tensions of the 
times? The questions are no idle 
speculation. Indeed, until something 


Pathfinder 


is done by all nations, until trade flow ; 
freely again, the world will not rest 
easy. 

gq 


Knit One, Purl Two 


French history tells of the womey 
who knitted while royal heads wer 
being toppled by the guillotine |), 
only present-day America has Mrs. 
Frank A. Vreeland of Hartsdale, N. \, 
Mrs. Vreeland recently received judi 
cial permission to crochet a doil\ 
while serving as a juror in a murdec: 
trial. 

Described as a middle-aged hous: 
wife of motherly appearance, Mrs. 
Vreeland told Acting County Juds 
James W. Bailey, sitting in White 
Plains, N. Y., that she wanted to kev) 
her hands occupied while the tri,! 
of two men for a seven-year-old slay 
ing was in progress, Neither atlor- 
neys nor defendants protested Mrs. 
Vreeland’s crocheting and Judge Bu:i- 
ley said it would be “ridiculous” ty 
object. 

Fearing Judge Bailey’s scorn, we 
might have dropped the matter if lhe 
had not added a gratuitous observa- 
tion: to wit, that women can crochet 
and listen at the same time. When the 
judge uttered those words he removed 
his opinion from the confines of a 
county courtroom to the realm of na- 
tion-wide controversy and, forthwith, 
we leap into it. 

Women cannot crochet and listen 
at the same time. Women cannot do 
anything and listen at the same time. 
They must either crochet or listen; 
they cannot do both. Though some 
hold that women cannot listen, even 
doing nothing else, we are not of that 
opinion. If a woman is strapped in a 
chair, gagged and a _ photographer's 
ramrod placed behind her neck, man 
has a chance of getting her attention 
But if there be so much as one object 
to distract, one movement to catch her 
eye, woman will not, cannot listen. 
As for crocheting or knitting women, 
we have never known one who, when 
asked a question by anybody who 
thought she was listening, did not look 
up startled and murmur, “What was 
that?” 

So far as the immediate issue of 
crocheting at a murder trial is con- 
cerned, if it were only Mrs. Vreeland 
involved we would say no more, Bul 
there will be a fad. Last week Mrs. 
Vreeland was crocheting a doily- 
soon, someone else will crochet a 
bedspread in the courtroom. It will 
be only a short time before bridge 
tables will be in the jury box, before 
women are bringing rocking chairs for 
a “nice chat,” no time at all before 
the children are brought along be- 
cause “I just couldn’t leave them at 
home alone’’—all this going on while 
the defense is pleading and the prose- 
cution is demanding. 

Perhaps when that day comes, and 
it needed only a Mrs. Vreeland to 
hasten it, the courts will rise belatedly 
in their wrath. But we warn them 
now to call a halt before it is too late. 
As was pointed out a long time ago, 
a stitch in time— 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





TEWSPAPERS from coast to coast 
N have long joshed the Treasury 
art purchasing section and its murals. 
Last week the Treasury set some sort 
of precedent by joshing itself. To the 
appreciative chuckles of Secretary 
Morgenthau, 22 murals by Harold 
Weston were unveiled in the lobby of 
the new Federal Warehouse. One 
showed a Treasury sculptor hacking 
out a statue of Justice peeking from 
under her blindfold. Another was an 
bvious burlesque of the celebrated 
Post Office mural that depicts Indians 
scalping nude women. It was thought 
to be the first time in history that a 

vernment department had ever 
kidded itself in public, 

Pe DAYS of old, if a Senator’s wife 
could play the harp, or pour tea 
ithout spilling, or pose prettily for 

the newsreel while knitting an afghan, 

she was rated as a political asset to 
her husband. She was supposed to 
be a faithful wife and a good mother, 
but under no circumstances was she 
to open her mouth in public. Talking 
was for men. Then along came ar- 
ticulate Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


and shattered forever the seen-but-not- 


heard tradition among wives of Amer- 
icans in politics. 

As a result of Mrs. Roosevelt’s prece- 
dent, political wives last week were 
finding their voices. At the Congres- 
sional Club, organization of women in 
Washington official life, the secret 
speech class had its graduating lunch- 
eon. Mrs. Harry Englebright, wife of 
the Republican congressman from Ne- 


vada City, Calif., acted as toastmistress. 


Mrs. Jed Johnson, wife of the Demo- 
cratic congressman from Anadarko, 
Okla., won the prize for the semester’s 
greatest progress. The prize was a 
book—Classified Speech Models, -full 

modern speeches by famous ora- 
lors, presented to the star pupil by 

r teacher, Mrs. Hugh Butler. 

For eight years, as the wife of the 
(rade Commissioner for the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce at London, 
Mrs. Butler studied public speaking 
nder a parliamentary coach. She 
ticed that Englishwomen had no 
ch tradition of silence as American 

men, but instead went along with 
cir husbands on campaign trips and 
oke from the same platforms. When 

came back to the United States, 
Mrs. Butler trained for two more years 

George Washington University in 
the capital, taught public speaking in 
boston, and finally came to the Con- 


+} 


gressional Club as a teacher in 1936. 


lhere she started her classes by re- 
inding Congressional wives that they 
uld be as valuable political aides 
their husbands as are British par- 
mentary wives to theirs. Repub- 


lican women were as interested as 
Democrats. 
Afraid that they would be swamped 





International 


Mrs. Butler’s Pupils Left the Zenana 
with requests to show off, Mrs. But- 
ler’s students kept their class secret 
even from their husbands until the 
course ended two weeks ago. Last 
week they wanted it emphatically 
understood that they were not going 
io take the stump in elections. What 
they had done was simply to come 
out of the zenana—to learn to think 
on their feet, acknowledge a _ toast, 
make a speech of welcome, and say 
those few vague, winning words that 
make a hit with constituents, Looking 
pretty is still as important as sound- 
ing pretty. Mrs. Butler tells her pupils 
io get a facial and finger wave before 
any occasion where they are likely 
to be called on to speak. She says no 
woman can talk with poise in wee 
unless she is sure she looks nice. 
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a club of male ex-employees of 
‘ational Recovery Administration, 
“is Non Sum Qualis Eram (I’m not 
what I used to be), Purpose of the 
Sick Chicken Society is simply to re- 
call the good old days before a Mr. 
Schecter and his sick chickens induced 
the Supreme Court to declare the Blue 
Eagle and all its codes unconstitu- 
tional, Since January, about 300 Sick 
Chickens have_been planning to cele- 
brate the Great Day of Judgment—an- 
niversary, of the NRA decision—with 
a $4-per-plate Washington banquet. 
Last week, however, the Great Day 
of Judgment had passed without a 
peep out of the Sick Chicken Society. 
Some of the members squawked about 
the price; said four dollars “wasn’t 
chicken feed in these times.” Other 
members didn’t like the date. Ac- 
cording to George Lindsay, a former 
legal adviser to the NRA, the Sick 
Chicken Society will definitely dine 
in state some time this summer, Chick- 
en will be served—“but not sick 
chicken, I hope,” said Mr. Lindsay. 


OTTO of the Sick Chicken eS | 
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PRESENTING 





Dr. George H. Gallup 


Along with President Roosevelt, one 
of the most quoted men in the United 
States is a big, amiable, 36-year-old 
Doctor of Philosophy who keeps his 
private opinions to himself. He is Dr. 
George Horace Gallup, founder and 
director of the American and British 
Institutes of Public Opinion. 

As a political journalist, Dr. Gallup 
is not important. As a_ political 
oracle, “the man who reads America’s 
mind,” he is very important indeed. 
Last week, in 60 of the nation’s news- 
papers, he again told Americans what 
they were thinking—this time about 
the Wages-Hours Bill. And it was 
not surprising that Washington paid 
thoughtful attention: ever since the 
last presidential election, politicians 
have had a profound respect for Gal- 
lup, his Institute and the Institute’s 
polls. 

While they make no claims to in- 
fallibility, the Institute’s polls are 
often uncannily right. They are right 
so often as apparently to prove Dr. 
Gallup’s contention that the views of 
4,000 voters will faithfully reflect the 
views of 40,000,000 voters, provided 
the 4,000 are a carefully picked cross- 
section of the 40,000,000. 

In 1933, the fifth year of depression, 
a Big Idea struck a bright young re- 
search director for the Young and 
Rubicam advertising agency in New 
York. It occurred to George Gallup 
that it might be possible to gauge pub- 
lic opinion by setting up an elec- 
torate in miniature, in which voters 
rich and poor, male and female, old 
and young, rural and urban, colored 
‘and white, Christian and Jew, would 
be represented in the proportion in 
which they usually went to the polls. 

Accordingly, from headquarters at 
Princeton, N. J., Gallup began to test 
his theory. He learned that, after the 
first 1,000 ballots, more ballots tended 
to change by less than two per cent 
the trend expressed by the first thou- 
sand. This meant that the number of 
persons polled was of little im- 
portance. He learned further that 
mailed ballots were returned by 40 
per cent of the upper-income classes, 
but by only four per cent of the poor. 
This meant that personal interviews 
would have to replace mailed ballots. 

Fifty-four national tests were taken 
before the Big Idea was ready for 
syndication on Oct. 20, 1935. Begin- 
ning in 30 newspapers, it was extended 
to Britain in the summer of 1936. 
Today, in cities and farm areas all over 
America, more than 600 college-trained 
interviewers work for the Institute. 
Their job is to ring doorbells, button- 
hole strangers in the street, or trudge 
.through office corridors or fields to 
learn the thoughts of 3,000 to 50,000 
representative Americans. In 10 days 
the Gallup thermometer can thus test 


comp 
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Gallup Reads America’s Mind 


the temper of America on any issue.7 

In expansive, Ph.D. moments, Gallup 
likes to remind questioners that some 
historians have hailed the A, L P. O 
polls as a major innovation in rep- 
resentative government; he likes to 
quote James Bryce, the 19th century 
British jurist, who declared that “a 
final stage in the evolution of govern- 
ment... Should be reached if the will 
of a majority of citizens should be- 
come available at all times.” 

Ph.D. moods, however, are rare 
with Gallup. Unpretentious, he would 
be the last to claim any motive in 
starting his poll save the old Yankee 
motive of making money. Neither 
historian nor student of government, 
he rather nebulously calls himself a 
“journalistic expert.” Fundamentally, 
he is a businessman with ideas, 

George Gallup looks like a financial 
success and an ex-football player, both 
of which he is. His expensive pepper- 
and-salt tweed suits hunch carelessl¢ 
across his big shoulders. He lives 
with his pretty Iowa-born wife and 
two small sons in a remodeled farm- 
house outside Princeton, N. J. Easy- 
going, likeable, good-looking in a 
large-featured way, he has a big round 
head on which the black hair is thin- 
ning, a friendly grin, a middlewestern 
drawl, and a habit of sprawling when 
he sits, like a college senior: 

Gallup got his academic training at 
the University of Iowa. He went there 
in 1919 after a boyhood in Jefferson, 
Ia., where he had been born Nov. 18, 
1901, of a Republican and Episcopalian 
farming family. He played tackle on 
the college football team and edited 
The Daily Iowan, campus paper. As 
editor, Gallup learned so much about 

+t National Gallup polls sometimes require less than 
3,000 votes and sometimes more than 50,000, depend- 
ing on the type of question involved. Questions are 
chosen from 5 to week by the Institute’s editorial 


and research . After the pay od survey is 
leted, the ballot forms are returned to Princeton, 
where machines tabulate the vote: 
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persuading merchants to advertise tha; 
in 1927 he joined three young ¢o|. 
leagues in publishing a book, 7h, 
Business Department of School Pi). 
lications. By that time he had earned 
his master’s degree and was teaching 
journalism at Iowa. 

As a journalism teacher, Gallup de- 
veloped a new way of finding out 
which newspaper features were real}, 
read. He sent out his students |, 
canvass from door to door, asking 
individuals to state preferences, Scay- 
ning the _ results, Gallup noticed 
that after some 300 persons had been 
interviewed, subsequent interviews 
tended to agree with the first 30 
He found that relatively small, select 
ed polls could indicate big trends. 


Thus was born the Gallup technique 
of sampling reader interest and publi: 
opinion—the technique used by man 
newspapers and magazines today 
Gallup explained it in his lowa Ph.) 
thesis, “New Methods of Reader Ap- 
peal.” After the thesis had attracted 
attention, he went first to Drake Uni- 
versity and then to Northwestern as 
professor of journalism. In 1932, afte: 
he had gone to New York to become 
research director for Young and Rubi- 
cam, he was mentioned by the trade 
journal, Advertising and Selling, as 
“the most discussed man in the adve1 
tising and marketing world.” Today 
in addition to running his Institute, he 
serves Young and Rubicam as a vice 
president. 

When he established the American 
Institute of Public Opinion in 1935 
Gallup knew that its success would 
stand or fall upon the accuracy with 
which it predicted the presidentia! 
election. During 1936, when the In- 
litute’s poll week after week recorded 
a pro-Roosevelt sentiment, the G. O. !’. 
National Committee labeled it “gross!|\ 
inaccurate and misleading” and some 
Republican newspapers relegated it to 
back pages. But the election proved 
the value of Gallup’s methods—he had 
predicted the Roosevelt landslid 
within six percentage points. 

Today the Gallup poll is sometimes 
criticized on the ground that it 
fluences as well as surveys the mus» 
mind, leading voters to jump aboard 
the bandwagon. That any straw vot 
can wield such influence on the voters 
themselves, Dr. Gallup denies, point 
ing out that in 1936 every national poll 
except his and that of Fortune mag 
zine predicted a Landon _ victory— 
without affecting election results. 

The Gallup poll’s influence on the 
votes of legislators, however, is 4 
question not so readily answered. I" 
time, if the poll maintains its repul: 
tion for accuracy, if it holds up 
through the years as a sensitive seis- 
mograph recording the tremors of 
public opinion, Bryce’s “final stage of 
evolution in government” may be real- 
ized—the majority will on all impor- 
tant questions may be known at al! 
times. Meanwhile, thinking not of 
evolution but only of elections, polli- 
ticians will probably continue to pay 
respectful attention to Gallup, his In- 
stitute and the Institute’s polls. 
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NAMES 


in his summer castle at Castel Gan- 
dolfo, Rome, last week, Pope PIUS XI 
celebrated his 81st birthday. 








Once widely known for his conspic- 
uously unsuccessful attempts to re- 
cover the kidnaped Lindbergh baby, 
Dr. JOHN F. (“Jafsie’) CONDON, now 
4 Bronx real estate dealer, appeared 
in the news again, In a New York 
police equipment store, he bought a 
new revolver, and scored 85 in a target 
test with it. He told reporters that he 
has traveled armed ever since threats 
vere made on his life in 1932. 

Asserting that he had not been paid 
for a life-sized portrait he painted of 
her, artist WILLY POGANY sued CON- 
STANCE BENNETT for $3,500. Say- 
ing that she would give the plaintiff 
$500 at most, the screen actress told a 
Hollywood court that the picture was 
inferior. “It doesn’t look like me,” she 
complained, “My eyes are not looking 
out of the canvas. They bulge. My 
shoulders are too round. My thigh is 
too large. And my mouth has a little 
curlicue on it.” 

Mrs. BENJAMIN HARRISON, 80- 
year-old widow of the 23rd President 
of the United States, was granted a 
$5,000 a year pension by Congress, 


After the President’s son had made 
a quick visit, then flown back to Wash- 
ington, the Mayo Clinic of Rochester, 
Minn., announced that JAMES ROOSE- 
VELT is “suffering from a small gas- 
troic ulcer, Whether an operation 
will be undertaken will depend on re- 
sponse to... dietary changes and some 
medication, as well as restriction of 
activities which tend to produce phys- 
ical, nervous and emotional stress.” 

Paying a visit to police headquarters 
in Boston, Mass., Italian Ambassador 
FULVLO SUVICH whimsically insisted 
that he be photographed like a crim- 
inal, with a numbered card hanging 
from his neck, Police kept his picture, 
but let him take away a set of his 
own fingerprints, 

Three days after her 71st birthday, 
Queen MARY reopened the recently 
repaired Norwich Cathedral cloister, 
largest in England, and in a formal 
ceremony unveiled statues of herself 
and her husband, the late George V 
of Great Britain. 

In Egypt, it was officially stated that 
pretty, 16-year-old Princess FAW- 
ZIYA, eldest sister of young King Fa- 
rouk, would marry MOHAMMED 
NIZA, crown prince of Iran (Persia). 

Selznick-International executives 

inounced that next fall they would 
produce a motion picture in which 
65-year-old MAUDE ADAMS will take 
the leading role. Highly delighted 
vith sereen tests she took recently at 
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Maude Adams Was Highly Delighted 


Culver City, Cal., the famous stage 
actress (Peter Pan, The Little Minis- 
ter) had consented to act again after 
a retirement which, except for a six- 
month road tour six years ago, has 
lasted for 20 years. 


FOREIGN TRADE— 


(Continued from page 3) 





in addition to her usual imports of 
cotton. 

TRADE BARRIERS: In 1937, Amer- 
ica’s trade—both export and import— 
rose steeply to a value of $6,430,000,000 
from $4,870,000,000 in 1936. World 
trade also went up from about 42 bil- 
lion to 49 billion. But both American 
and world totals were puny compared 
to what they had been in 1929. In 
that year, world trade amounted to 
115 billion dollars, an all-time record. 
America’s share was 16 billion—about 
9% billion more than last year. 

In the meantime, a depression had 
played havoc with international com- 
merce. Funds available for the pur- 
chase of foreign goods shriveled up. 
For example, Argentine companies and 
private citizens, who had _ bought 
$50,000,000 worth of American auto- 
mobiles and trucks in 1929, bought 
only $5,000,000 worth in 1932. In 
America, automobile workers thus lost 
their jobs. In British Malaya, planta- 
tions which had produced rubber for 
automobile tires cut down their output. 
In hundreds of different commodities 
and hundreds of different industries, 
the same phenomenon was repeated al] 
over the world. 

Even in earlier years, trade had 
been faced with another obstacle—a 
system of high tariff walls. High be- 
fore the war, these walls became 
higher after 1920, and still higher dur- 
ing the world depression. 

During the last century, govern- 
ments began to divert tariffs from 
their original purpose, which was 
merely to raise revenue. Customs 


taxes were made high enough so that 
when they were added to the original 
price of imports, foreign goods cost 
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like its flavor—but more important, it 
has no bulk or heaviness to upset your 
stomach. And the chewing increases 
the natural alkaline mouth fluids that 
help food digest. Join the 16 million 
folks who have already changed to 
FEEN-A-MINT! Good for young and 
old—and children love it. Get a pack- 
age today at your druggist, or write 
for genercus FREE trial package, 
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Make this fleet craft—the ‘‘ace”’ of 
model airplanes—from simple, pre- 
cise construction drawings. A knife 
and drillare the only tools you need. 
This ship, a mid-wing monoplane of 
6% foot span, is a real airplane in 
every sense: Constructed of wood and fabric and equi with a 

00 real gasoline engine of 1-5 horsepower. It . a hand- 
° some job that you will be proud to own. your or- 
P.P. der today for complete plans, detatis and instructions. 
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AUTO-DIESEL 
Master a trade. Let us train you to be an ezpert Auto- Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a job. e cost to you is 


ble. We pay your fare £ Nashville. For free catalog 
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more than domestic goods of the same 
type. This was the “protective tariff” 
now in use by nearly every country 
in the world. 

In one sense, the protective tariff is 
good, since it eliminates foreign com- 
petition for the benefit of domestic 
producers. In another sense, the pro- 
tective tariff is bad, particularly when 
it is carried to extremes. Protection 
in one country begets protection in 
another. One country, excluding im- 
ports from other countries, soon finds 
that its own exports to other countries 
are being barred. Since in the end 
nations can buy only as much as they 
sell, this cripples trade. 

Nevertheless, after 1920, nearly 
every country in the world raised ils 
tariffs—many to heights which could 
not be justified even on the grounds 
of protection. Such a step was taken 
by the United States in the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff of 1922, and again 
with the Smoot-Hawley Tariff of 1930 
—a tariff which many have blamed for 
deepening world depression. 

Depression made the tariff war 
more intense. Nations became obsessed 
with the idea that trade should be 
controlled—even through such tricky 
devices as internal and external cur- 
rency, exchange quota restrictions ani 
the like. Governments began to enter 
into two-country pacts, in which one 
nation said to another: “I will buy a 
certain amount of goods from you if 
you will open your doors to my 
exports.” 

In 1935, there were no less than 
300 of these bilateral agreements lacing 
together the 70 countries in the world. 
Many of them conducted trade into 
artificial channels, discriminated 
against other countries for the benefit 
of most-favored nations, and lessened 
the free flow of trade. 

Particularly in Fascist countries, 
the struggle for control over exports 
and imports became marked. Ger- 
many and Italy began to follow more 
vigorously their idea that they should 
became _ self-sufficient — exporting 
much and importing little. 

Fascist theory was that if a nation 
got more from its exports than it paid 
eut for imports, that nation was en- 
riched. Fundamentally, it was a true 
theory. But instead of leaving the 
producing of certain commodities— 
automobiles, for instance—to coun- 
tries which could do it more cheaply 
than they themselves, and making up 
the differences by exporting products 
which they could produce more efli- 
ciently than others, Germany and 
Italy attempted to become self-suffi- 
cient in nearly all respects. 

Fascist theory has not altogether 
succeeded. Germans, for instance, are 
skimping on food, and are wearing 
“wool” made from wood pulp. Ger- 
mans and Italians are making heavy 
sacrifices, and are being taught to hate 
nations which have things which Ger- 
mans and Italians do not have. Two 
weeks ago, in a Foreign Trade Week 
address in New York City, Secretary 

‘Hull declared that the Fascist course 
‘was “steering straight in the direc- 
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Sayre Heads the Trade Pacts Division 


tion of . . . an economic, political 
and social Niagara.” 

TRADE PACTS: After the depres- 
sion’s deepest trough, when domestic 
economies had begun to recover, 
world trade did not recover to nearly 
the same extent—due at least in part 
to the extraordinary growth of trade 
restrictions, In 1934, it was in a jun- 
gle of high tariffs, bilateral arrange- 
menis and artificial controls that Sec- 
retary Hull began wielding the weap- 
on provided him in the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. As the President’s chief 
lieutenant for foreign affairs, it was 
he who exercised—and still is exer- 
cising—the Executive power over for- 
eign trade. 

These powers are considerable. The 
Trade Agreements Act itself is an ex- 
traordinary instrument. By its terms, 
Secretary Hull may conclude a trade 
pact with any country. Pacts, gener- 
ally given a minimum limit of two or 
three years, may in actual fact run 
indefinitely, until one signatory wishes 
to end the agreement. 

In order to bargain effectively, Sec- 
retary Hull may lower by as much as 
50 per cent such American customs 
duties as are thought to be “unduly 
burdening and restrictive” on foreign 
imports, He may agree that customs 
duties on specific foreign products will 
not be raised during the lifetime of the 
agreement. These are the. chief in- 
ducements for any country to lower 
its barrier to American goods, and 
to enter into a trade pact. 

Nearly the whole world, moreover, 
has a stake in the American trade 
agreements. Under the pact system, 
reductions made on certain commodi- 
ties do not apply only to such com- 


modities imported from agreement 
countries. They apply to all such 
products, from any country which 


does not discriminate unjustly against 
American trade. Only one country— 
Germany—does so, with the result 
that American trade concessions are 
made to almost the whole world. 
But to qualify for the benefits thus 
extended, each country in the world 
must be careful to give the. United 
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States fair treatment. For instance, 
when Belgium signed an agreement 
with France reducing the Belgian dui, 
on automotive products, the lower 
tariff was automatically extended iy 
American automotive products as we'! 
as French. The State Department itse!f 
has no idea how many concessions 
have been won to America in this 
way, but it can quote many examples, 

Since it may have far-reaching i 
plications, no trade pact may be con. 
cluded without careful study. To ad- 
vise Secretary Hull, interdepartme nt. 
al bodies have been set up from the 
personnel of the State Department, 
the Commerce Department, the Treas- 
ury Department, the Department of 
Agriculture and the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission. So that a trade pact may 
catch no one by surprise, the State 
Department is obliged to give public 
notice of its intent to negotiate par- 
ticular trade pacts. One interdepart- 
mental commission exists solely fo: 
the purpose of keeping American pro- 
ducers informed on pending pacts 
and hearing their testimony on prod- 
ucts likely to be affected. 

Thus far, American concessions have 
centered most notably about commodi- 
ties which are either produced in- 
sufficiently or not at all in the United 
States. American concessions hive 
been chiefly to countries which sup- 
ply America most heavily with such 
commodities. 

Letting down tariff barriers to goods 
from trade agreement countries, there- 
fore, does not mean opening the Unit- 
ed States to a flood of commodities 
from everywhere else. In the Cana- 
dian pact, for example, concessions 
were made on many commodities—only 
four per cent of which were imported 
from any country except Canada. 

Final credit for this strategy, al- 
though it evolved in many minds, must 
go to Assistant Secretary of State 
Francis B. Sayre, who at present is 
the head of the State Department's 
Trade Agreements Division. From a 
U.S. Tariff Commission report in 1934, 
he drew up a list of 29 countries which 
were “chief suppliers” of certain com- 
modities, and which were prize eligi- 
bles for American trade pacts. 

To date, trade agreements have been 
signed with 17 countries, starting with 
Cuba in August, 1934, and ending wit! 
Czechoslovakia last February. In the 
order of their signing, trade agree- 
ment countries appear below. “Sayre 
last” countries are in italics; principal 
commodities affected are shown i! 
parentheses. The countries: Cuba 
(sugar); Brazil (coffee); Belgium 
(plate glass, linen, diamonds, woollens, 
iron and steel products); Haiti (cof- 
fee); Sweden (wood pulp, lumber): 
Colombia (coffee, bananas); Canada 
(whiskey, lumber, wood pulp, news- 
print paper, fish, cattle, seed potatoes) : 
Honduras (bananas) ; The Netherlands 
(gin, tulip bulbs and colonial tapioca, 
palm oil, spices); Switzerland 
(watches, cheese); Nicaragua (coffee. 
bananas); Guatemala (coffee, bana- 
nas); France (wines, perfumes, silks) : 
Finland (granite, kitchenware); Costa 
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4s the World’s Foremost Exporter, 
Rica (coffee); El Salvador (coffee); 
Czechoslovakia (glassware, shoes, cot- 
ton textiles, rugs, pottery). 
logether, these nations account for 
nearly two-fifths of American trade, 
in both agreement and non-agreement 
commodities. The concessions that 
some or all of them have made to the 
United States include lower duties on 
iachinery, automobiles and _ parts, 
raw tobacco, raw cotton—a: faltering 
American export which thus may be 
helped to revive—cotton goods, rub- 
ber manufactures, oil and oil prod- 
cts, and dozens of other American 
specialties.” During 1936, American 
exports to trade agreement countries 
were 14 per cent more than they were 
in 1935, while American exports to 
ion-agreement countries showed an 
improvement of only four per cent. 
Last year, American exports to trade 
igreement countries increased 41 per 
cent, while sales to non-agreement 
ountries increased only 34 per cent. 
Likewise, imports from agreement 
countries in 1936 showed a greater 
proportion of increase than imports 
from non-agreement countries. In 
1937, however, increases in imports 
from pact countries lagged behind 
hose of other nations—a circumstance 
which the Department of Commerce 
blamed on the fact that a drought in 
1936 made the demand for non-agree- 
ment goods exceptionally high. But 
in spite of the 1937 record, Federal 
trade experts thought the normal 
trend. was unmistakably toward a 
greater improvement in commerce 
ith agreement countries than with 
on-agreement countries. 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS: America’s 
ork in trade pacts, moreover, is not 
lone. Hearings have been held on 
rade pacts with four more countries: 
Ecuador, Turkey, Venezuela and the 
United Kingdom. Inclusion of these 
untries in the pact system would fill 
21 na- 





America Bargains with Such Products as Cotton 


60 per cent of America’s foreign trade. 


Conclusion of an agreement with the 


United Kingdom—for which high hope 
was held last winter, but which now 
seems to be in abeyance in both 
Washington and London—would be 
the jauntiest feather patient Cordell 
Hull could put in his cap. Great Brit- 
ain is already America’s biggest cus- 
tomer; presumably, any agreements 
with her would include reductions for 
American farm products, which thus 
far have been sadly few and far be- 
tween in trade agreements. 

Such are the accomplishments of 
trade agreements over a_ four-year 
period, and such are the hints of what 
they may do in the near future. Under 
the trade agreements system, the Unit- 
ed States has abandoned its 125-year- 
old policy of making tariffs without 
reference to other nations, and has 
actually begun to bargain—concession 
for concession. Without surrendering 
its traditional principle of according 
equal treatment to all nations, it has 
established better commercial rela- 
tions with 17 particular countries of 
the world. Without exposing its own 
products to excessive foreign compe- 
tition, it has lowered tariff barriers, 
both of its own and of other countries. 

Still, the trade agreements are less 
important for their accomplishments 
than they are for the idea behind them. 
The actual value of the items affected 
by duty reductions—about 10 per 
cent of all U. S. foreign trade—is 
comparatively small. But trade begets | 
more trade; the more a nation sells 
abroad, the more it can buy abroad, 
and the more ships, men and goods | 
are put to work satisfying internation- 
al demands. The principle of the 
agreements—for more trade and 
sounder international understandings 
—affects all trade, and helps it grow. 
That is the idea of the American trade 
pact program, and it is an idea which 
its American sponsors hope the world 
will increasingly adopt. 
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over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 


with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 
MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 86-N 
5125 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FREE | 





FOR 30 DAYS INSPECTION 
LIFE FAMILY GROUP 
HEALTH & ACCIDENT 
PROTECTION CERTIFICATE 


Costs only a few cents a day. Get protection now. No 
medical exam. No agents. Send no money. Write to 
FIDELITY MUTUAL BENEFIT CORP., Dept. PF 


Delaware Trust Building, Wiimingten, Delaware — 


you. Cab., 
PLANTS, 400, 85c; 2000, $2.89; 8000, $8.89. Beet, 











Broc’li, Brus’l, C’flower, S’pot.: 300, 89c; 3000, $7.89. 
Toma., Pep., Cel., Aster, Tobac.: 100, 69c; 500, $2.89. 
E. Pit., Petunia, Sage, Verbenia Marigold, Zennia: 3 


doz. 79¢e. Catalog. Glicks Plant Farm, Smoketown, Pa. 


FIRST 


to AID 


for ASTHMATICS 


When asthmatic paroxysms occur, sufferers 
want ready relief. That is why we suggest inhal- 
ing the rich, penetrating smoke of Dr. R. Schiff- 
mann’s ASTHMADOR. This famous relief treat- 
ment has been continuously improved for 70 
years thru modern scientific laboratory methods. 


At your druggist in powder. 
cigarette and pipe mixture 
form. or send for free trial 
supply of all three. R. 
SCHIFFMANN CO. Los 
Angeles. California. Dept. PA 





SEND FOR FREE COPY of Rhymin 
Dictionary and Instruction Book 
on How to Write Popular Songs, 
Submit best poems, melodies to- 
day for our bonafide superior offer. 
MMM STUDIOS, Dept. 36F, Portiend, Gre. 
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» MOVIE WORLD 


Army Objections 


Out of Hollywood a fortnight ago 
came vague reports of government 
censorship, and out of Washington 
last week came a painstaking denial. 

The reports had to do with the 
United States War Department, Para- 
mount Pictures and a forthcoming 
movie called “Men with Wings.” Para- 
mount, it was said, had been forced 
to change 12 scenes in the movie be- 
cause the United States Army objected. 

Like many things in Hollywood, 
however, the censorship charges seem- 
ed greatly exaggerated. This was indi- 
cated last week in the formal denial 
issued by the War Department. What 
had happened, said the denial, was 
that officials had merely refused to let 
Paramount have free use of Army 
planes and Army personnel in making 
“Men with Wings.” Tliey had refused, 
according to the War Department, be- 
cause fixed regulations made it manda- 
tory for the Army to keep out of any 
production involving controversial 
matters. On this ground, the War De- 
partment listed these main objections 
to “Men with Wings”: 


@ The picture would have used 
Army planes and personnel to repre- 
sent Rebel forces in Spain. “Fur- 
thermore, neither side in the Spanish 
war could be equipped with new 
American planes except in violation 
of the Neutrality Act. It would be in- 
appropriate for the United States 
Army to cooperate in making a pic- 
ture that would indicate that this law 
was being openly violated.” 

@ The picture “would indicate that 
American aviators in Spain are sum- 
marily executed when captured. There 
is no evidence that this is true... In 
any event the American Army should 
not lend itself to propagation of atroc- 
ity stories, whether true or false.” 

@ Eight scenes in the picture “tend 
to reflect on American manufacturers 
of military aircraft by intimating that 
they have a callous disregard for hu- 
man life and care only for profits . 
For the Army to cooperate in making 
a picture which placed them in a false 
light might be resented.” 





Denying that any attempt at cen- 
sorship had been made, the War De- 
partment declared that Paramount 
could produce as Paramount pleased, 
but that it could not have the Army’s 
help in “Men with Wings” unless the 
Army’s objections were satisfied, Par- 
amount’s intentions were not known 
last week, but it appeared that the 
studio would let the subject rest where 
the Army placed it. 

————~~-2 


You'll Be Seeing 


Kidnapped (20th Century-Fox): It is 
too bad that a magnificent story like 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Kidnapped” 
had to be warped into a disappointing 
movie. Stevenson fans will see only 
the barest suggestion of the original 
tale in the Hollywood version. Alan 
Breck, played by the somewhat tired- 
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NBC phot 


Television Screen: A Telecast Scene from “The Mysterious Mummy Case” + 


looking Warner Baxter, has been pro- 
moted to hero rank and spends his 
time chasing the British tax collectors 
out of Scotland and wooing lovely 
Arlene Whelan, a newcomer to 20th 
Century-Fox. The beloved hero of 
Stevenson’s adventure, Davy Balfour 
(Freddie Bartholomew, now 14), 
counts for little more than an excuse 
for the title. Viewed by persons un- 
familiar with the old favorite, “Kid- 
napped” should be an entertaining, if 
rather unexciting romance. 

Gangs of New York (Republic): An- 
other gangster story, this time employ- 
ing the old trick of the dual role. 
Charles Bickford, as the cop who 
joins the gang of his lawbreaking 
double, gives a tough and rugged per- 
formance. He knocks himself out, 
shoots himself, dies deservedly and 
lives to receive municipal acclaim for 
his heroism—in different roles. The 
picture is completely incredible. For 
tired minds, however, it should be re- 
laxing. 


ON THE AIR 


Television Milestone 


No newspaper in the country real- 
ized in November, 1905, that a Pitts- 
burgh theater-owner named Harry 
Davis had opened a new form of en- 
tertainment to the-public when, at an 
admission price of 5 cents, he dis- 
played the movie “The Great Train 
Robbery.” Made in 1903, “The Great 
Train Robbery” has gone down into 
history as the first motion picture to 
tell a story. 

No newspaper in the country except 
slangy, bright Variety, handbook of 
the entertainment world, realized on 
May 17, 1938, that television had passed 














a milestone in its field comparable tv 
“The Great Train Robbery” in the 
movie world, Still the subject of proud 
talk among officials of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America last week, tl: 
television milestone was a production 
of “The Mysterious Mummy Case,” 
telecast from the National Broadcast- 
ing Company’s 10-year-old station 
W2XBS atop the Empire State Build- 
ing in New York City. 

In commemoration of the event, 
Variety published the first televisio: 
drama review in history. Impressed, 
the reviewer said: “Nothing RCA has 
offered for public viewing heretofor 
had the respect-commanding qualities 
of this effort ... For the first tim 
television got beyond the close-up o! 
a ticking watch, the blurred repro 
duction of newsreels .. .” 

To present the 25-minute drama of 
“an evil-spreading mummy case whos: 
macabre influence killed” many diffi 
culties had to be overcome. The nin 
actors in the cast had to make cos- 
tume changes in less than a minute 
and move from one to another of fiv: 
different sets smoothly and unerring 
ly. To tell the story, use was made of 
movie, stage and radio techniques, i: 
cluding the movie “fadeont.” 

Noting that telepictures were sti!! 
faintly tinted, that action was cramp- 
ed owing to limited range of the icono 
scope and that images, especiall; 
closeups, were blurred (see cut), 
Variety warned that television was 
still “crude ... very crude.” But, i! 
added, “compared to the rainstreake 
flickers of the nickelodeon days th: 
entertainment offered by ‘The Mys 
terious Mummy Case’ is relatively ad 
vanced.” 

7+ The picture shows Dorothy McGuire and Ton 
Terriss, two members of the cast, as they appeared 
on the television screen during the “‘Mummy Case’ 


telecast. Two seconds were required to make this un 
retouched pho’ During that interval, 60 com 


plete 441-line =. of the actors had beer 
telecast 


scanned, 
part, for the 
vision screen 


and re le accounts, in 
‘’s blurred effect. The tele- 
% by 10 inches. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Women in Three States 


Does a wife own the wages she 
earns? May she own property or en- 
ter into contracts without her hus- 
band? 

When women were universally re- 
varded as male possessions, the an- 
swer to these and similar questions 
would have been an unequivocal “No.” 
in this day of female emancipation, 
however, the answers vary according 
to localities. Women’s legal status has 
become a tangled skein of common 
(unwritten) and statutory (written) 
law. Reformers, eager to improve if, 
hardly know where to begin. 

Last week, however, from the Mom- 
en’s Bureau of the Department of La- 
bor in Washington, came three reports 
that indicated the legal status of wom- 
en, in the United States at least, would 
ot be a mystery much longer. The 

ports, covering women’s civil and 
political rights in Alabama, Connecti- 

it and Florida, will soon be followed 
by 45 more. All of the state reports 

ill be embodied in an exhaustive 
tudy on the legal status of women in 
all 48 states—the most comprehensive 
study ever made on the subject. 

In handy, readable form, the reports 
form a quick index to women’s rights 
as to property, contracts, marriage, di- 
vorce, children, home, public office 
and jury service,- They point out that 
these rights have been enlarged in the 
past century. Many of the old com- 
mon law injustices have been elimi- 
nated by specific legislation, particu- 
larly those restricting a woman’s 
right to maintain ownership of prop- 
erty acquired before marriage or ob- 
tained independently afterwards, For 
example, in each of the three states re- 
ported on last week, such property 
belongs to the wife. There is still 

uch room, however, for reform in 
he matter of ownership of property 

quired by the joint efforts of hus- 
band and wife. Alabama, Connecticut 
nd Florida delegate this type of own- 
ership solely to the husband. 

\s to her own wages, a wife now 
1as the absolute right to all of them in 
these three states. Connecticut rules, 

wever, that a husband is entitled to 
the services of his wife. Florida and 
Connecticut, but not Alabama, give a 
wife the same grounds for divorce as 
her husband, but only Connecticut 
permits women to serve on juries. 
In ali three states, the rights of un- 

arried women are practically the 
ne as those of men. 


Wave War 


Ten years ago, in the small town 
of Parkers Landing, Pa., a barber 
amed Kenneth Christy made a dis- 
very. Cutting hair short around a 
sash in a Jocal football player’s head, 
Christy later noticed that the short 
hair, growing stiffly, pushed up the 








longer hair which was combed over it. 
The result was a wave—one which 
promised to eliminate for thousands 
of women the tedious, uncomfortable 
process of getting impermanent “per- 
manent” waves set with electrical ap- 
pliances. Last week, however, it was 
chiefly notable as the center of a curi- 
ous war. 

Small town barber no longer, Chris- 
ty had gotten a patent for his proc- 
ess from the U. S. Patent Office. In 
big cities throughout the country last 
week were at least 50 beauty shops 
which had paid $350 per hair-dresser 
for the secret of the Christy wave, 
and which had promised the Pennsyl- 
vania barber 20 per cent of their 
profits from Christy haircuts, Natural 
result of such fees was to put the 
Christy wave at a price high even 
for beauty shops. 

In New York City early last month, 
Bonwit Teller, a Fifth Avenue depart- 
ment store, began offering Christy 
waves to its women patrons at $25 a 
cut. Best & Co., also on Fifth Avenue, 
promptly told women through news- 
paper advertisements that it had been 
giving a wave-cut for five years, and 
that the price was only $1.50. 

Caught in this cross-fire of Christy 
and anti-Christy advertising, another 
department store entered the dispute 
last week. This was big Abraham and 
Straus of Brooklyn, only other New 
York department store which was li- 
censed to use the Christy method for 
cutting hair. Firing a double-bar- 
reled blast in a four-column adver- 
tisement, it proudly announced: “A 
& S gives them both!” With words 
and pictures, it drew up a comparison 
of the two methods from which any 
woman could make her choice, 

Chief technical difference between 
the two waves seemed to be that the 
“scissors wave” was a surface cut 
which would affect only naturally 
wavy hair; whereas the Christy was 
an under-the-surface cut which would 
curve even straight hair. A & §S fig- 
ures showed that the “Christy cost 
$23.50 more than the scissors,” but 
A & S words pointed out that in the 
time the two waves would last there 
was an even greater difference. Cred- 
iting the “scissors wave” with a maxi- 
mum life of a month, A & S explained 
that the Christy wave would last at 
least 10 years, and perhaps a lifetime. 
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WHY FISTULA 
IS DANGEROUS 


Loss of bowel control is the great dan- 
ser which threatens in neglected cases of 
istula. Many could save themselves from 
that humiliating calamity by knowing the 
facts in time, and by seeking the appro- 
priate treatment. Radical treatment is not 
advisable, except for extreme cases. Get a 
book offered free by the McCleary Clinic, 
2482 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
which explains these conditions. Read 
about their comparatively mild treatment 
which has helped thousands of men and 
women without the usual hospital experi- 
ence. Write today. You will incur no 
obligation. Use the above address. 


SULLESS 
Infomation FREE! 


I Want to Send You 


py list of 55 SUCCESS VOCA.- 
TIONAL INFORMATION 
MONOGRAPHS! Learn how 
and where to find a job! How to 
obtain top salaries! Education 
needed! Social and financial se- 
curity possible! Write today! 
* Complete list recommended 
by American Library Ass'n. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO., 
5154 N. Clark St,, Dept. P-74, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 















and know how such Pimples. 
Blackheads, Freckles and su- 


Read This 
Free Offer! 


perficial Blemishes as are 
wholly in outer skin are now 
quickly removed. When your 
old outer layer of skin is 
flaked away, you have a new, fresh surface 
skin. Large pores and fine lines diminish 
and you look younger, more lovable! 


DO IT YOURSELF AT HOME—QUICKLY! 


This new home method is all explained and free 
Treatise is being mailed absolutely free to readers of 
this paper. So, worry no more over your humuliating. 
superficial blemishes or signs of aging in your outer 
skin. Get this new Treatise now. Simply send pos 
ecard or letter to WITOL BEAUTY LABORA ES. 
INC., Dept. 86, No. 1700 Broadway, New York, and 
you will receive it in plain wrapper, postpaid and 
absolutely FREE. If pleased tell friends. 
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Get the news di- 
rect from Wash- 
ington, D. C., the 
center of world 
interest today 
subscribe t 
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$1 for One Year (52 weekly issues) 
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Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


Tf you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general 
mugginess make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp 





for breath was the very last; if restful sleep is impos- 
sible because of the struggle to breathe; if you feel 
the disease is slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail 
to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter where you 
live or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have 
suffered for a life-time and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you are utterly dis- 
couraged, do not abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
+ sl Actone Co., 244-C Soention ne Budale, N.Y. 
NEURITI EU RITl ice 
Minutes 
To relieve the hye | pain of Pay ming Rheu- 
matism, Neuralg Luiene 4 n few minutes, 
get NURITO, haa formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
worst pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. Get 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 
STOMACH TROUBLE? 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE OF RED CAPS. 
Apbhysician’ ription for li ll-bladder , indi 
ond Sateen. Sold exclusively by_The sohe Joh —. 
Drug Co., 4 West Vernor Highway, Detroit, on mlehions 
irritation Due to Nasal Congestion 
Hall’s Catarrh Medicine relieves phiegm-filled 
throat, stuffed up nose, catarrhal bad breath, hawk- 
ing,and Sinus headaches caused by nasal congestion. 
Reliet or Your Money Back. At all Druggist’s. Send 
Post Card forFree Treatment Chart.65 yearsin business. 
F. 1. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 136, TOLEDO, & 
If you have a skin trouble that 
@) tS or burns, (2) oozes or 
ts better then worse, 


let us send you a PRES of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Gannadey, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforti 

ble than water. You, too, may ind your ‘“‘first 
real ht’s rest." Write today, & postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 


MONEY ON 
MAGAZINES 


no more visi- 















Five "=, $160 
Any 4 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Fruit Grower —Home Circle 
—American Poultry —Home Friend 
Journal —Home Arts Needlecraft 


—Breeder’s Gazette —Household Magazine 
—Capper’s Farmer —Leghorn World 


—Mother’s Home Life 
a fe —Plymouth Rock Monthly 


—Poultry Tribune 
—Country Home pie 
—Everybody’s Poultry Rhode Island Red 


Journal 
Magazine nil 
_F — Successful Farming 


—Woman’s World 
—Good Stories x PATHFINDER 
Offer Net Good Outside the 48 States 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 


permit’ Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check t- —, wanted and send this ot oe og 
with remittance to on Washington, Cc. 
Pmnasevirrevetosncess.0 PTedesevccveveesser coveevecede e 
eT TI TT TTTTT TTT TET TT ededcccces 0+ eeccecseccce 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Margin Card Trick 


A simple card trick that is often 
effective consists of arranging the 12 
coat cards in a horizontal row on 
the table. The performer, turning his 
back, asks someone to reverse one of 
the cards, and upon turning around 
names the changed card. 

The margin on the cards is the key 
to the secret. You have no doubt 
noticed that the margin at one side of 
a card is somewhat wider than at the 
other. When the performer arranges 
the cards on the table he sees that the 
narrow margins are all on one side of 
the row. Thus, after someone has re- 
versed a card, a glance at the row will 
show which card was reversed. 

ee Oe 


Hat Illusion 


This top hat illusion is to test your 
eyes. How good are they? Is the 
hat crown taller than its brim is wide? 
| Take a good look at the topper, ex- 
amine it thoroughly, 
and then answer the 
question. That done, 
take your ruler or a 
piece of paper and 
measure crown and 
brim. Although 
most people will 
readily answer: 
“Yes, the hat is tall- 
er than its brim is 
a little measuring reveals that 
That is, 
Actual- 





wide,” 
it is only an optical illusion. 
the crown only looks taller. 


ly, they are both the same. 





Brain Teaser 

A Chinese recruiting officer was ap- 
proached by two natives who wanted 
to volunteer for war service. When 
he asked them their ages they told 
him. Not satisfied, the officer de- 
cided to test their mental ability. 
When he asked them to add their ages 
together, one gave the answer as 44, 
while the other said 1280. The officer 
immediately saw that the first man 
had actually subtracted one age from 
the other, while the second man had 
multiplied them. Now the question 
is: what were the ages of the two 
volunteers? Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The two 
numbers are 11 and 1.1; whether multi- 
plied or added, the result is 12.1. 

$$ 


Smiles 

Mandy—Don’t you’-all know it’s 
wrong ter believe in ghosts? 

Marcellus—Ah don’t believe in ’em. 
Ah wouldn’t trust a ghost as fer as 
Ah could see him. 

She—What heavenly swing! Let’s 
dance? 

He—That wasn’t swing. The waiter 
just dropped our dinner. 








Mother—Well, Tommy, dear, I'll bet 
you’re glad school is over. And just what 
did they teach you this year? 

Tommy (sadly)—Not much; I’ve got to 
go back next year. 





Boogy—You know, I speak as | 
think, 

Woogy—Yes, Boogy—only a little 
oftener. 


Ezry—How was the band concert 
last night, Eph? 
Eph—First rate—all but the music. 


Bessie—No, Mr. Smartboy, [’m not 
ready to marry. 

Billy—Will you let me know when 
you are? 

Bessie—Yes, I'll send you a wedding 
announcement. 


in the 
making 


Holowynge—It says here 
paper that they are now 
shingles out of concrete. 

Cryeng—Then I take back what | 
just said about wishing I was a bo) 
again. 


Cuthbert—Grandma, what's an heir- 
loom? 

Grandma—Why, Cuthbert, that's 
something that is handed down fron 
father to son. 

Cuthbert—Humm! That’s a funny 
name to call my pants. 


Prof—Now, class, how many make 
a dozen? 

Class—Twelve! 

Prof—How many make a million 

Class—Very few these days. ” 


» 


Frankie—I wish I had a million do!- 
lars. I’d go to the movies every day 
then. 

Johnnie—You’d take me with you, 
wouldn’t you Frankie? 

Frankie—Naw. If you're too laz) 
to wish for yourself, you can sta) 
home, 


Gazonda—Did you ever see a com- 
pany of women who were perfect!) 
silent? 

Gazoof—Yes, once when some one 
had asked which of those present 
was the oldest. 


Judge Groot—But why did you 


throw a hot iron at your husband? 

Mrs. Hitt—Oh, I suppose it was just 
because one of my favorite mottoes 
has always been “strike while the 
iron is hot.” 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Want help? Ly os eo work 8 profitable business at 
esente through the maile? THFINDER is read by more than 
s million families. Tell er 7 te these interested readers 

) the fewest ible words. 

es 60 —, @ word; ee ~ fonstecn =. 
b initial and - = as each part o: e 

— and address, arort 3s counted as words. 

ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 








AGENTS WANTED 


iG PROFITS selling leather neckties—ideal for sum- 
ner. Clean with damp cloth. Always look new. 


Two samples—four-in-hand, bow 


1 styles, colors. 
Nu-Mode Ties, Department 7, 


: 50 Also sales kit. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
BOTH MEN AND. WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 

part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Washington, 


ASTROLOGY 


OvE— HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
1s answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 
for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 


Box 911, Chicago. 


BOATS 


— nn eee 
MALL ROWBOAT. Easily made. Cannot sink or upset. 
Plan $1.00. Haley, Box 1209, Greeley, Colorado. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
IERE’S A REAL OPPORTUNITY. If you want a 
business of your own that is substantial money 
1aker right now and has unlimited future, and if you 
ave $500 cash to operate a business in an industry 
which Roger Babson predicts will, in ten years, be 
urger than automobile industry is today, write De- 
rtment a Box 187, Lafayette, Indiana for com- 
r ete det 
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COMPOSERS 


NANTED Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 
ideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 
hers, Ltd., Dept. 5X, Toronto, Can. 


ELECTRIC FENCE 


ELECTRIC FENCER—$9.75 complete! Holds all live- 
tock safely, securely. Saves 80% fencing cost. 
juaranteed. Details free. Sentinel, Dept. K-88, 


nnati, O. 





) 
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aul MEDICAL = 
SAVE MONEY, formula that will relieve pyorrhea. 
What Mineral Oil is, buy at big reduction. Correct 
weak aching back at home, no expense. Send one 
jollar to Medica] Review, 56 West Washington St., 
Chicago, Til. 





_ PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two 
free books, ‘“‘Patent Protection” and ‘‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many inter- 
esting points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
dence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-nine years’ experience. Avoid risk of de- 
ue Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Pat- 
t Attorneys, 52-G, Victor Building, Washington, D.C. 


INV ENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
booklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
6984 Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Bo 








Book and advice free. 
Registered Patent Attorney. L. FP. Randolph, Dept. 
1445, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


IHE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll de- 

veloped, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 
Reprints #. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
polis, Minn. a 
PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 
ful Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 
eight neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll developed, 8 Natural 
Color Prints—25c. Natural Color reprints—3c. 
Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, C-5l, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. f tae 5 ee 
PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, 
Iowa 
FREE SNAPSHOTS. Mail this ad and two negatives 
for samples Artisto Snapshots in special album 
rm. Artisto, Box 119, Rockford, Illinois. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Print and One Enlarge- 
ment of each exposure 25c. Trial. Reprints 20 for 
Henry, 10 RiverGrove, Illinois. 

ROLL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very 

juick service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film 
service, LaCrosse, Wis. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED and 

_ 10 or more ic each. 
nos. " sot = 

QUICK SERVICE—Rolls developed, 8 guaranteed 
prints; 2 enlargements; 25c coin. OK Photo Serv- 
e, Ottawa, Kas. F 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 — each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. Nard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 
id Heights, Ohio. 

20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57 George, Chicago 


| DON’T BE CUT 
pl E Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 




















rinted 10c. Trial. Reprints 
uality Finishers, Maywood, 














for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C42 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 











HOUSEHOLD 
Keeping Curd Away 


A perplexing problem to many 
housewives is how to combine vege- 
table or fruit juices with milk without 
having the mixture curdle. Their big 
question is: which keeps the curd 
away—adding hot milk to cold juice 
or hot juice to cold milk? 

Curdling in such mixtures, of course, 
is largely due to the presence of small 
amounts of acid, tannins and salts in 
the ingredients. Sometimes there is 
enough acid in both the milk and the 
vegetables or juices to cause curdling 
in spite of the mixing method. But 
according to Annette Petersen, ex- 
tension nutritionist at lowa State Col- 
lege, one way to overcome curdling is 
to make the milk into a white sauce 
before combining with vegetables or 
juices. The smoothest mixture, she 
advises, is obtained when hot fruit or 
tomato juice is added to cold milk or 
white sauce, stirring constantly. 

When making tomato soup, however, 
there is less tendency to curdle when 
hot tomato, thickened with flour, is 
added to cold milk than when cold 
tomato is added to hot milk. If there 
is still a tendency to curdle, then the 
only remedy is using soda, but that 
destroys both the flavor of the soup 
and the vitamin content of the 
tomatoes. 


Week's Hints 


G@ Too hot irons may weaken cotton 
sheets, even though the scorch is not 
deep enough to be seen, 

@ Baking dishes should not be fill- 
ed too full. Escalloped foods, pud- 
dings and so on need about two inches 
of rising space, while foods contain- 
ing baking powder, soda or egg whites 
require at least three inches. 

q Woolen blankets will not become 
a happy hunting ground for moths if 
they are washed before storing for 
the summer. 

@ Moist table salt will remove egg 
tarnish from silverware. 

q If the winter supply of jams and 
jellies has been exhausted, rhubarb 
may be combined with oranges for a 
conserve to bridge the gap until jelly- 
making time. 

q@ To be free of trichinosis germs, 
pork should be cooked well done. Well 
done pork has lost all its pink color, 
both in the meat and the juice. 











_SILE HOSE FOR SALE 


LADIES FULL FASHIONED SILK Boss —tmpertects 
—3 prs. $1.00 postpaid. Bullock’s, Route 9 
lotte, N. C. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS—Send best poems today. Remark- 
able offer. Free Rhyming Dictionary and Instruc- 

tion Book by famous Broadway composer. Song- 

writers Institute, 1234-G Broadway, New York. 


POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 

best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 

offer. MMM Studios, Dept. 36E, Portland, Ore. 


on ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
te consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 
Publishers. Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for immedi- 
ate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 




















LET US SEND YOU A $1.00 PACKAGE OF ADAMS 
OINTMENT ON FREE TRIAL —for relief of Athlete's 
Foot... Ringworm of the Feet and Hands, ¢ Just send 
us your name and address. If satisfied send $1.00 in 
ten days; if not, return unused portion. 


We trust you for fair treatment. Write today. 


ADAMS PRODUCTS CO., Dept. P-S 
7320 Tireman Avenue ¢ Detroit, Michigan 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 

7 - * ’ 

of Bed in the Morning Rarin 
The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not owing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 

you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1038. c.P. ING. 
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WwW pain an ry Ot 
Varicose Veins, Open Leg Sores, Milk or Fever 
away atonce for FREE Booklet—“THE LIEPE 
— HOM S TREATMENT. a Llane 


—rig eyo bythow 
Deot.i0-F Green Bay too Milwoukes, W 


RHEUMATISM! 


NEURITIS — ARTHRITIS 


Read the book that is peiping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-A St., Hallowell, Me. 


ASTHMA weiter? 


RELIEVED = 2*Y 
of a tan. aly mail on FR 


raring he 
satisfies send our report cancels 2 
Address Desk J. Lane, prt 


Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 


SKIN DISEASE? boebocceboeerd 


psoriasis, athlete’s foot and other skin diseases. Relieves 
itching. Has helped where many others failed. Used and 
prescribed by physicians. Send for FREE Sample. 

_CONLEY OINTMENT CORP DEPT. P: Muncie, Indians 


If You Need Extra Money 


Write at once for free details of our Spare = 
Income plan which is helping hundreds to 


? 
THOD 











extra money every day. Address: 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
—_ A oo Se 


‘Stomach 


ae meals and at night do you have 
pain and distress from Gas, Acid, Sour 
Stomach, or Ulcers caused by gastric 
hyperacidity. Learn how to treat the 
in an effective, inexpensive way at home. 

No rigid 





cause 
Pain and distress relieved from the start. 


or liquid diet. Numbers report they were saved 
from expensive operations. 
FREE Valuable booklet with information as to 
guaranteed trial offer. 

TWIN CITY VON cont ae 
DEPT, 236 ST. PAUL, 


ete —- 














































Where else can you find the security ... 
and the benefits, such as retirement some 
day on a pension, sick leaves and vaca- 
tions with pay ... that you get when you 
qualify for a civil service job with the 
Government? 


Have you often wondered where you 
could find the ideal job ... the job that 
paid well now and protected you later? 
Here it is. And almost every day lucky 
petsons are getting such jobs—Federal, 
State and Municipal. Why not you? 


Why not? Because you don’t know how 
to go about getting one? Because you’re 









SESEESSSS Reese 


...ano thats only part of the benefits in a 


CIVIL SERVICE 


afraid you couldn’t pass the examination? 
The Publishers Book Service makes it 
possible for you to find out exactly what 
you need to do to help land such a posi- 
tion—as railway mail clerk, stenographer, 
letter carrier, postal clerk, policeman, fire- 
man, librarian, factory inspector, bookkeep- 
er, electrician, etc. How? Through the 
Civil Service Handbook—which you can 
get for the trifling sum of $1—through 
Publishers Book Service. 


Send for this illuminating Civil Service 
Handbook today. It may prove the turn- 
ing point in your career—the touchstone 
to a better job. Simply send $1 together 
with the coupon below to Publishers Book 
Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Act now. Don’t delay! 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 






SEND IN 





Sat AT SN Nae MN EN sae ce SOE Oe 


THIS COUPON WITHOUT DELAY 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. ©. 


I enclose $1 for which kindly send me—all charges prepaid 
a copy of CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOK by W. A. Brooks 


ee ee | 








OB! 


“Handbook” Contains 


Complete Home Study Courses 


1000 Questions and Answers 


of previous exams 


30 actual tests with correct replies 


Where and how to apply 


Mistakes to avoid in 
arithmetic, grammar, spelling, 


geography, history, civics, etc. 


Complete guidance— 
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